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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


yn winter winds llow bleuk and cold 
Across the world of snow, 

But here the fireplace keeps the gold 
Of summer's sun aglow: 

And glad the bells their welcome ring 


In a melodious chime,— 
All hail unto the glorious King 
Who comes at Christmas-time! 


White mistletoe and holly red 
Are mingled everywhere, 

And in their green leaves overhead 
The berry-sturs shine fair: 

And sweetly all the children sing 
The joyous welcome rhyme,— 

All hail unto the glorious King 
Who comes at Christmas-time! 


God grant us each a thankful heart, 
And bless both rich and poor, 
And of his gracious gifts some part 

May every child be sure! 
And let us all our praises bring 
And make the strain sublime,— 
All bail unto the glorious King 
Who comes at Christmas-time! 
FraNK Dempster SHERMAN. 


THE IMPORTANT BUSINESS 
OF HAVING FUN. 
4 Ny w= = is a striking passage in a letter, 
lately printed, from R. L. Stevenson to 
Sidney Colvin, in which Stevenson tells 
Colvin of the imaginary talks he bas with 
him. ‘To-day, for instance,” he writes, ‘I 
was toiling, the sweat dripping from my 
nose, in the hot fit after a equail of rain; 
methought you asked me, eon t was I 
happy. Happy (said 1); I was only happy 
once; that was at Hyéres; it came to an end 
from a variety of reasons: decline of health, 
change of place, increase of money, age with 
its stealing steps; since then, as before then, 
I know not whiat it means. But 1 know 
pleasure still; pleasure -with a thousand 
faces, and none perfect, a thousand tongues 
all broken, a thousand hands, and all of them 
witli scratching nails. High among these I 
place this delight of weeding out here alone 
by the garrulous waters, under the silence 
of the high wood, broken by incongruous 
songs of birds. And take my life all through, 
looking at it fore and back and upside down 
—though I would very fain change myself— 
I would not change my circumstauces, unless 
it were to bring you here.” 

Theie is something fanciful in the distine- 
tion Stevenson makes between happiness und pleasure, yet 
it is a distinction that consorts with the meaning of the 
words, for while anything that can please is pleasure, the 
hep in happiness stands for chance, and there is sound 
etymological warrant for regarding it as a condition im- 
possible to command, and which happens to one now and 
then, or doesn’t happen, according to the quality of one’s 
luck. Hyéres. is a delicious memory, ‘not Svevenson’s 
Hyéres only, but yours and mine. You remember it—how 
bright the sunshine was, how pure'the air, and the blue sky 
and dancing waters! Whatadelight! While we were there 
our spirits were glad. Nothing worried or dismayed us. 
It was as easy to singas to speak. Ol the careless delight 
of it while it lasted! Beauty was everywhere, for it lay 
in our eyes; love was everywhere, for we had it in our 
hearts; the air was all ozone to us, and the plainest drink 
was champagne, and the simplest food was Strasburg pie. 
Of course it was a case of enchantment, but I know there 
are times of such enchantment in very many lives, and I 
wish there might be in all. That was happiness: Plea- 
sure ‘s a little flat after it; there is no'doubt about that; 
but let us comfort ourselves with pleasure as best we can, 
for it is something we can get, and there is at least this 
advantage about it, that if we lose our command of it for 
a time, we can count hopefully on getting it back, and un- 
til we do get it back we can-sigh gently to ourselves and 
smile, and say it was smal! loss. 

Such a small thing can upset the state of happiness—a 
change of place, or, as Stevenson says, a few more years, a 
little less health, a littke more money or a little less—that it 
gives one a new conceit with —— to find it by com- 
parison so substantial. Happiness happens to one, or it 
doesn't happen, but pleasure is something one goes out 
and hunts for, and if he finds it/and is the right sort of 
person, fetches it back to bis lair and shares it with his 
family. Such as it is, it is definite, and if there is not al- 
ways enough of it to pay for the clinse, the chase itself 
must be counted a pleasure,and held to be its own re- 
ward. It is the charm of happiness and the measure of 
its brevity that it does not involve labor, and it is ‘the 
safeguard of pleasure, and the quality of it that makes it 
fit for steady use, that it has to be earned. We have to 
work for it, and not only work pretty hard, but intelli- 
gently. The predicament of persons who try to have fun 
without working is painfully familiar. They try to eat 
and drink without some sort of physical activity, and af- 
ter a while their livers break down, and they have dyspep- 
sia. They try to enjoy themselves without compelling 
their minds to some sort of daily task, and they grow 
stupid and inert. They cease to be good company even 
for themselves. They grow disgracefully selfish, too, and 
have themselves so much on their minds that they cease 
to be remunerative to apy one except perhaps their doc- 
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tors. Pleasure is not to be had without trouble any more 
than anything else that any one wants, 

People are very different not only iv their choice of plea- 
sures, but in the way they take them. It is matter of tra- 
dition that the English take theirs sadly, whereas the 
Fretch enjoy themselves with smiles and songs and gay 
vociferation. The Americans, true to their English ex- 
traction, are inclined to be grave, if not absolutely sad, 
over their pleasures. But that is a mere detail of man- 
ners. Pleasures taken solemnly may be just as pleasant 
to the taker as those that stir their consumer to boisterous 
gayety. It is the feeling that is important, rather than 
the expression of it. And it is the feeling that is impor- 
tant, rather than the means, What pleases, that is pleasure. 
It may be the thoughts one has in the garden with the 
sweat dripping from one’s nose; it may be the sight of a 
clean child's morning face; it may be the exaltation of 
a spirit that comes with self-conquest or self-sacrifice; it 
may be the homely satisfaction of making both ends 
meet; it may be the joy of making one’s neighbor glad; 
it may be the exultation of driving a golf ball or a polo 
ball, or pulling at an oar, or compelling a reluctant bicycle 
up a hill. Human creatures are so constituted that the 
condition of the greatest satisfaction with them is the con- 
dition of progress. ‘To have one’s face turned in the 
direction one wishes to go, and to be tending steadily that 
way, is to be in a condition the most favorable to the en- 
joyment of life. There is an obvious pleasure in victory, 
but there are also satisfactions somewhat more obscure 
but not less profound than may be wrung out of defeat. 
lt would be a much worse world than it is if the coura- 
geous endurance of reverses did not bring a solace com- 
parable at least to the joy of success. Adversity has its 
pleasures if one can feel one’s self grow strong in it, and 
that is why our sympathy is sometimes wasted on folks 
who seem not to have any fun. ‘Their lives may seem 


monotonous; they may be hard - worked, straitened in 
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means, often hindered; and sometimes obviously dis- 
tressed. But if they are making a successful struggle, if 
they are learning thrift and self-dependence and making 
character, they are bound to find satisfactions in their 
daily life. The people to be sorry for are those who fear 
no loss and hope for no gain; who have no common interests 
with their fellows; who live apart, and try to wring some- 
thing valuable out of society without giving anything of 
value in return. Tobe useful, that is satisfying; to be 
helpful is a true and legitimate pleasure; to be helpful 
with one’s money is , but to help with one’s personal 
qualities and endeavors is better still, as might be ex- 
cepted, for it is more difficult. 

Stevenson mentions ‘‘a little more money ” as one of the 
circumstances that had possibly intervened between him 
and the happiness he knew at Hyéres. A little more 
money often makes people decidedly happier, but often- 
times it works the other way. Sometimes it takes them 
out of the environment which they are used to, and which 
they can work in and be useful in, and puts them down 
in another where they find no true place. It is a serious 
thing to be shifted from a whole set of simple delights 
that one has learged to appreciate and set down among 
new ones that one bas never learned to enjoy. The new 
oves may be grander and ever 80 much more expensive, 
but that does not help the case if they do not fit. The 
most important pleasures of daily life are little things— 
the news, the daily task and its interests, and the satisfac- 
tion of doing it thoroughly and getting through with it. 
Change is often delightful. To get away on occasion and 
be some one else for a time, and see new places and think 
new thoughts, are means of recreation that no sensible per- 
son disparages; but to break permanently with daily bab- 
its and a long-standing task is a serious step, and a melan- 
choly proportion of those who take it live to be dissatisfied 
with its results. It is apt to be the case that people who 
work hard have a keener appetitefor play, and play bard 
when they get a chance. Some of them fail to realize that 
the chief attraction of play lies in contrast. They delude 
themselves with the idea that it is substantially pleasant in 
itself, and that if they could play all the time they would 
reach a state of constant enjoyment. So when they are 
rich enough te stop working they stop, and after they 
have found out that the beguilement of constant leisure 
is a business of itself, and a laborious one, and one they 
have not learned, they begin to pine again for work, and 
happy are they if they find it. = 

raise the Lord for the pleasant people he has Ict loose 
in this world, for the people who think pleasant things 
and say them and do them; who are kind and helpful 
and companionable; who believe in living pleasant lives, 
and know how to do it. Such people are under no delu- 
sions about the possibility of having fun without work- 
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ing for it. They work hard for theirs, neglecting no 
duty, shirking no task, running into no extrava ‘ 
for they know that duties neglected and tasks shirked 
and incomes overrun are wells of bitterness. But they 
know also that it pays to have as good a time as one can, 
and not to be lazy or indifferent about it. Blessed is every 
family that has such people init. Just now, when Christ- 
mas impends, is the time when they are most appreciated, 
for it is a matter of conscience with all of us oo plea- 
sure out of the holidays, and if we have been to neg- 
lect the important business of having fun through all the 
years, it is uphill work for us to enjoy ourselves without 
previous practice during the Christmas week. But these 
blessed people who always have taeir hand in are a mighty 
help to us. Very likely they will take pity on us, and 
dilute our spirits with the overflow of theirs. We can 
imitate them, if nothing more, and if we cannot at short 
notice have quite as much fun as they can, we can at least 
learn how much merrier we might be if we only began in 
time and took the necessary trouble. , 
Merry Christmas to all mt Bate people! The earth may 
not be theirs, but the fulness of it is, and it ought to be, 
for they can enjoy it. E. 8. Martin. 


MR. EMERSON’S STORY. 


Ts name of Mr. Laurence Hutton has always been a 

household one at Mrs. Van Twiller’s, and whenever 
he writes a new book she is sure to have it at once. So 
to-day, when I went to her little study upstairs, having 
been told I would find there her young nieces, who always 
arrive at this time of year, I came upon a deep 
in planning some Christmas festivities, Other Times and 
Other Seasons in their hands. They held it open at its fif- 
teenth chapter,on *‘ Christmas Day in Olden Time.” Some 
custom mentioned there they meant, I knew, to revive 
now for themselves, But exactly which one 
of the many mentioned it was, whether that 
of serving a boar’s head or of roasting a pea- 
cock, I was not informed. Indeed, very 
shortly I was driven altogether away, a 
laughing face at each elbow, while I was 
pushed and coaxed and patted to the door, 
made to promise I would not even try to 
guess, and being promised in return—here 
they pusbed all the harder to make up for 
their concessions—that I should be the first 
to know all about it if I would only go now. 
When I looked back from the hall Before I 
descended the stairs, they were all three of 
them over the fire again, Mr. Hutton's book 
once more in their hands. They had abso- 
lutely forgotien me. 

Downstairs the warm fragrance of many 
roses filled the rooms. The fires burned, the 
brasses shone, and men and women moved 
about or sat in groups and talked. I found 
a little quiet corner with Aunt Eleanor, who 
also always arrives at this time. Every one 
who comes draws a chair sooner or later close 
to her seat on the sofa, laying as offerings be- 
fore her folded hands and radiant face some 
new story or some fresh plan of work—a tale 
of something that is stirring men and women 
outside to disinterested action. Old as she 
is, Aunt Eleanor never fails to be interested 
in any of these. There is one thing Mrs. 
Van Twiller never likes her to be told— 
stories of that which is called the present 
evil of the outside world; evil of which so 
many revelations are being made every day. 
For Mrs. Van Twiller believes, and rightly, I think, that 
it is just as wrong to corrupt the innocence of old age as 
that of youth. For the old have outlived knowledge, and 
the young not yet attained to it. In each is the child 
heart, with its faith no man has a right to shake. 

Mr. Emerson is here from Cambridge, and shortly after 
he arrived at Mrs. Van Twiller’s to-day be had drawn his 
chair near Aunt Eleanor. He told her many things, an: 
among others this story. In one of the mountains vf 
Maryland, it seems, a man lived with his wife and seven 
small children. He was as poor as a man could be and 
live, and his children had nothing but that which an honest 
conscience gives. The man’s wife had a sister with a hus- 
band not only . but who wus sick as well. Seven 
little children also played about their door. One day the 
sick man died, and the wife and the seven little children 
were left.- The other man took them all to bis house, tell- 
ing bis wife that ber sister’s children should be to him as 
his, and her sister like his own. 

When the day of the funeral came, it was found that 
the dead man had no clothes in which to be buried. Now 
the other man had only two coats—the one all ragged and 
old, in which he worked every day, and that other one 
in which he went to the village every day, when, for a 
brief space, he a man among men. Without « 
question, however, he gave this best coat to the dead man, 
who was buried in it—this coat which was to the living 
man his sole badge of respectability, his one means of mov 
ing among men, of going to church or going to town 
meetings—of holding his own, in fact, among his fellows. 
Giving his coat had been like burning the little narrow 
bridge which might have carried him from threatened 
starvation on to better things. 

I of course cannot pretend to tell the story as Mr. Em- 
erson told it. ‘Tears were in Aunt Eleanor’s eyes us he 
finished, and at night she ate no dinner. Afterward— 
I dined there that night—I heard her say to her grani- 
children that she wanted no Christmas presents. If thev 
would give her the money they meant to spend for her she 
knew just what to do with it. L. H. F 


MISTAKEN SACRIFICES. 


CERTAIN woman, with a small income and a je 

heart, has a family of impecunious cousins—mostly 
gr. of the type that cannot earn their own living, and 
et themselves helplessly down upon the nearest available 
benefactor. She worried over them last winter consider- 
ably, because she was sure the necessaries of life were run- 
ning low in their little house, and she finally gave up her 
Christmas presents to her own family, and sent the cous- 
ins a check i Two weeks later she met two of the 
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girls at a tea—they always go to everything —ond, © her 
amazement, each wore a handsome gold buckle at her 
waist. ‘‘ Dear Cousin June,” one of them said, effusively, 
**we were so grateful for your gift! We have wanted 
buckles for a year, and now we have gotten them through 
your kindness!” Cousin Jane’s feelings, as she thought of 
her home Christmas sacrificed for these adornments— 
butchered to make a Roman holiday, as it were—can be 
imagined. 

She could sympathize with another friend in New York, 
who gave up going to hear Patti, with ber son and daugh- 
ter, in order that she might send the money for the three 
tickets — $15 — to relatives, who, she knew, were much 
straitened by the business crisis, and in actual need of 
ready money. What was her surprise to hear, next day, 
that three of the family had treated themselves promptly 
to Patti on receiving the check. ‘‘1t came just in the 
nick of time!” one of them said, appreciatively; but of 
course Mrs. —— could not feel it as provideutial a happen- 
ing as they seemed to do, 

Three gentlemen, none of them wealthy, meeting at the 
sea-shore last summer, happened to discuss the needs of 
an old classmate, and each pledged himself to aid toward 
a generous gift. The recipient, when last heard from, 
was enjoying the Atlanta Exposition on the proceeds, 
while his three benefactors were a trifle sore over the af- 
fair, which had cost them some troublesome economies. 

We all know such cases. They are both absurd and 
disheartevivug; and yet, since true charity is more blessed 
to the giver than to the receiver, und since it takes all sorts 
of people to make a world, generous minds will go on 
giving to the end of the chapter, and will not lose by it, 


oy OUR PARIS 
Bog Bis! 


WONDER how Yvette Guilbert is taking in New 
York. Yvette Guilbert in New York is a paradox to 
me. To begin with, I can never imagine her singing any- 
where outside of a frame made by the brilliant green 
leaves and glaring lights of a Paris café chantant. And, 
in the second place, she is so thoroughly and essentially a 
Parisian product that outside of a Parisian atmosphere I 
can no more imagine she would carry than that flame 
would burn elsewhere than in oxygen. What a droll 
thing life is! And what a strange thimg success is! Here 
she was, five or six years ago, nothing but a poor shop-girl 
at the Printemps, and now she has gone to America to be 
paid the colossal price of $4000 a week for a month's en- 
gagement. She put away 1,350,000 francs in five years as 
the result of her singing. She has a beautiful apartment 
in the Avenue de Villiers, filled with costly things, and a 
country house as well, and, more than all that, is the most 
famous diseuse in the world, That is something that sets 
one to wondering over the secret of it all. Is she nothing 
but a vogue—a Paris fashion, like the last Paquin gown? 
I don’t think so. I think, and always have thought, Yvette 
Guilbert a great artist, and that her artistic value is en- 
tirely independent of the character of her songs, which are 
generally, I confess, frightfully ee 
To understand her success, since all great artists don’t 
succeed, one needs to study Parisian civilization a little. 
I say Parisian, because that and French civilization are 
by no means the same thing. In Paris, French society 
has sympathies and ideas so much in common, refined 
and developed to such a degree, that to keep from being 
bored it lives by a series of mélanges and contradictions. 
These are absolutely personified by Yvette. For instance, 
she looks like a pastel. 
“Un pastel cru d'André Siuet 
Manis avec des poses exquises 
Comme Mignard les dessinait 
Dans les portraits de ses marquises,” 
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some one wrote of her; but this tall slender gir), with her 
masses of fair hair drawn simply back from a delicate 
clear-cut face, with the expression of an ingénue, is a 
Gavroche—like an unconscious little gamin who makes 
you shriek with laughter by saying the most shockingly 
improper things. It is the delicious contradictoriness of 
it, from the Parisian stand-point, that is the chief source 
of her charm. 
“Londolation d’un rosean 
Qui viendraient froler des gazelles ; 
Queique chose comme un oisean 

Ayant des gants noirs sur les ailes,” 
go on these same verses, which I have always thought 
one of the cleverest things ever written about Yvette. 
“Something like a bird with black gloves on its wings” 
(she always wears black gloves) is delicious from my stand- 
point, The verses end with something or other 

“a la fauvette, 
Une Eve prise dans le flanc 

Du Paris fin de siécle.... Yvette!” 
And that’s just it. An Eve taken from the side of Paris 
Jin de siecle. That's Yvette! 

That’s the great secret of her success, I think. She is 
what the Parisians love above everything else—a type, and 
a type of what they care most for. That accounts for the 
tremendous vogue she’s had, and still has. But apart 
from this, judged from a purely artistic stand-point, she 
has an independent value as an artist. 

She is a disewse—that is, a person who recites, or speaks, 
to music, and the stand-point from which she must be 
judged is the degree of dramatic force that she gives to 
what she says. The diseuse is always accompanied by an 
orchestra, whose business it is to catch and accentuate the 
modulations of her voice — something that immensel 
heightens the value of the words alone. But Yvette’s 
voice is a wonderful thing, a sonorous, transparent wave, 
clear and firm as a crystal; and each syllable comes to you 
like an arrow, shaped by her throat, her teeth, her tongue. 
She is a bundle of nerves that vibrates to every emotion 
that she portrays. Take ‘‘ La Sofilarde,” for instance, the 
story of the poor outcast who sleeps fora hundred francs 
a year on the floor in 4 mansarde—la Sofilarde. I have 
heard Yvette Guilbert sing that when all the pity and hu- 
manity for the outeast was in her blanched face, her dra- 
matic gesture, in the full minor wails with which she trailed 
out ** La Sofi-lar-de.” Nothing has ever given me more 
powerfully that strange creepy feeling that one has when 
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strongly touched by dramatic feeling of any sort. The 
next minute she was bowing to storms of applause, a sim- 
ple young girl in the simplest sort of white muslin dress, 
with long black gloves, and a black ruche round her neck. 
The next, the black ruche framed her face like an old lady’s 
cap, and with a perfect old grandmotber’s face she was 
singing to a quaint tripping melody that delightful old 
chanson of Beranger’s, Ate Grand'’mére.” What a deli- 
cious old grandmother, pouring out her confidences with 
a delightful appeal to your understanding of life, and ap- 
preciation of the grandmother's point of view! 1 confess 
that half Yvette’s naughty slang goes over my head— 
more than half. _ It requires to keep up witb Paris slang 
a constant and uverring attention to that branch of one’s 
education that most of us are little disposed to give. 
Whether her songs are proper or improper has not a grain 
of weight with me in deciding upon her as an artist. 
What seems a pity to me is that she should not grow out of 
the genre café concert. The people who most appreciate 
her hate café concerts, I'm sure. Why should she eS 
there? At any rate, I should like to know what they thin 
of her in New York. 

I’ve just had a very interesting little talk with M. Bris- 
sand about TJrilby. M. Brissand is one of the most 
famous of the physicians at the Saltpetriére, the hospital 
where they treat all those curious maladies, and deal with 
the questions of hypnotism, suggestion, and that sort of 
thimg. He lives in a beautiful old apartment in the Rue 
Bonaparte, where one waits to see him in a great room hung 
with tapestries, with ceiling made of- beams of old oak, 
and filled with the most interesting-looking people, about 
whom one loves to imagine interesting histories. I asked 
M. Brissand if it were within the range of possibility for 
Svengali to have hypnotized Trilby and made her sing, 
and he said. ‘‘4 la rigueur. Yes.” He had not read 
Trilby, and there was no time to go into the details of the 
story, but the only improbability about it seemed to him 
that she could not have sung, if she had such a beautiful 
voice, without being hypnotized. For the singing voice 
either exists or does not exist, he thought. It is not the 
same a8 the speaking voice; and if it were there, it was not 
necessary to call in hypnotism to bring it out. He seemed 
to think it doubtful there was such a thing as a voice in- 
dependent of what we call ear; but granting that there 
was, the question of hypuotism was perfectly probable. 

Speaking of singing reminds me that Massenet told me 
not long ago that he was just about starting for Italy to 
work on a new opera for Calvé, called Sappho. Masse- 
net's den in Paris, where he works, is an interesting little 
ylace, a room back of the music-room of his publisher— 

enestrel. Here he has his desk, his favorite piano, and the 
walls are lined with photographs of all the most famous 
interpreters of his works. KATHARINE De Forest. 

















FURTHER HINTS OF GIFTS. 


T Christmas sales beld at the Waldorf and at Sherry’s, 
the proceeds to go to some worthy charity, are many 
beautiful things collected in Europe during the summer 
by women of society who have both the charity and the 
sule in charge. Conspicuous among these foreign novel- 
ties and antiques are rich embroideries and brocades for 
decorative purposes, some with much gold wrought in 
them on delicate tinted satins, or creamy white, or on very 
light-colored silks. These are to be made up as sofa pil- 
lows, chair covers, the centre of bed-spreads, or of down 
covers, and in upholstering small pieces of furniture. The 
brocades are especially liked in soft faded tints and in 
the Louis Seize design of stripes and flowers. Sheer 
white muslin, probably batiste, is beautifully embroidered 
with washable silks of the natural colors of the flowers 
they represent, and is made into removable covers of either 
white or colored silk pillows. These clever ladies are also 
practical, and sélect much fine lingerie in the way of 
charming peignoirs afd in wrappers of soft caressant 
flannels, delicate rose or blue, made up in simple and taste- 
ful styles that are not easily found in ready-made gar- 
ments, their only trimming being large collurs and cuffs 
or sleeve ruffles dove in very open needle-work with silks 
of the same color. Down covers for lounges and cribs 
are also attractive gifts found at such sales, some having 
the simplest cover of cotton sateen, but of a pretty color, 
or with a new design if figured, while others have silk 
covers plain or fancifully figured. These always sell 
well, either on the first day or at the fins] auction, as ev- 
ery housewife knows their value, and delights to know 
that one may be found in every chamber in her winter 
home. 

If selecting a gift for the young women or girls among 
one’s relations to whom one is at liberty to give an article 
of dress, choose the pretty collars of musliv or mousseline 
de soie with which the shops abound at prices ranging 
from $2 to $7. At the lowest price are white muslin col- 
larettes, sheer and pretty, trimmed with yellow lace, with 
a stylish stock of white satin ribbon fastened in the back 
under a huge bow orachou. For $3, $5, or $7 are others 
of silk muslin, either white or black, trimmed with white 
Honiton braid and creamy appliqué lace in most effective 
fashion. Some of these have the Russian yoke, round 
and shallow, with a ruffle below of mousseline or of lace, 
while others spread out in great square epaulettes that 
make even last season's sleeves look stylish. For girls 
not quite grown, as well as for young ladies in society, are 
ribbon stocks of white satin, made with an immense bow 
at the back, with notched ends standing in all directions, 
and for the older girls completed by a lace frill falling low 
on each side or a standing frill reaching up to the ears. 
Dark chiné and Persian ribbons are used insmany stocks, 
while others are bands of satin around the neck, with a 
flaring circular ruffle of miroir velvet above. 

A bit of real lace is also now a welcome gift even to 
7 young women, as it is usedas a cravat bow or a jabot 
with very simple costumes. Indeed, the fancy trimming 
laces are fast losing favor, and appliqué and genuine point 
d’Angleterre are replacing them. Quite young women 
wear veils and collarettes of black Brussels net or of mous- 
seline de-soie, on which white appliqué lace forms a border 
of scallops and a very slender vine. 
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rway, prettily mottied, and in new colors. 


Now that all articles of silver are lower priced than they 
have ever been, those of gold are bought by people of 
wealth when choosing gifts for their friends for writing- 
desks or dressing-tables. This, however, is a matter of 
taste, as many think nothing more effective than highly 
polished silver, and others prefer it combined with crystal 
or cut glass. Still others choose the new richly colored 
enamels done on sterling silver, the silver having been 
= to ‘bave the appearance of gold. This is in great 

avor with the Gorham Manufacturing Company, who use 
it in most elaborate designs of flowers, also in Persian pat- 
terns, and in frames for miniatures on the silver-gilt cover 
of boxes for toilet powder, the back of brushes, the top of 
large inkstands, the centre of portfolio covers, and the cor- 
ners of blotters. Card-cases and ket-books of straight- 
grained leathers, dyed mauve, pale blue, dark blue, or tan- 
color, have also evamelled gilt corners, and there are hym- 
nals and prayer-books marked with the cross or the sacred 
monogram done in ecclesiastical colors on the cover. 

As pocket-books will wear out, a new one is a welcome 
me to either young or elderly women, and those made at 

iffany’s this vear look new by reason of their great size. 
They measure five inches or more in length, and are very 
thick and capacious. Dealers say this increase is owing 
to the fact that ladies will carry calling - cards in their 
pocket-books, hence they have furnished room for them, 
as well as for paper money, silver, notes, samples, etc. It 
certainly is more convenient to carry one case than two, 
yet when calling in the late afternoon hours the pocket- 
book looks clumsy, and is discarded for the neat aud slen- 
der card-case. There is a fancy for light leathers this 
season, for lizard and snake skins of very fanciful mark- 
ings, for both porte-monnaies and card-cases, and they are 
elaborately decorated with silver in appliqué designs, 
rather heavier than those used on the English moroccos or 
on those of French manufacture. Of course, they are lined 
throughout with kid of a color matching the outside. 

Toa friend who reads much fiction and al] the maga- 
zines, give a book-cover made of morocco treated in a new 
It is richly 
lined with moiré of some delicate contrasting tint, fitted 
with a pocket on either side for notes, and also a paper- 
knife. For another friend, who travels much, choose a 
nécessaire for holding jewelry, arranged for scarf-pins of 
various Jengths, stick-pins, hat-pins, brooches, ete. The 
whole affair is grandly covered with white brocade, and 
made up so softly tha. it cannot be cumbersome to carry 
about the person. 

As no one can have too many sofa pillows, one need not 
hesitate to send one to a friend year after year. Oriental 
covers for pillows are the fashion of the present moment, 
whether made of woven silks or of embroideries that may 
at some time have been part of the coat of a brave war- 
rior or of the petiicoat of an Eastern woman, A great 
deal of gold embroidery goes into these pillows, done on 
what is called Chinese satin of brilliant colors, not much 
lustre, and evidently very durable. They are made up in 
the plainest manner in a large square, or else longer than 
they are browd, that they may serve on single brass bed- 
steads as well as on sofas and couches. Such rich stuffs 
cannot be made up too simply, and, indeed, it is noted ev- 
erywhere that the best pillows and cushions are without 
the ruffles that bordered them last season. They are also 
without corded and moss-fringed edges, in many cases the 
Oriental fabric being merely wrapped around the pillow, 
without regard to its design. Pillows twenty to twenty- 
four inches square are in greatest favor, the first for ladies’ 
rooms, the last for men’s dens. An important matter is 
that the pillow itself be good, stuffed with the best down, 
and fully stuffed, as nothing is more disappointing than a 
pillow half filled. If economy must be used, let it be on 
the cover rather than in the interior, on which comfort de- 
pends. Very gay red and white embroidered pillows begin 
as low as $5 50 in the large collection at Altmau’s, while 
others, of red cloth, irregularly wrought in gold stripes, are 
$12 50. Persian brocades that closely resemble embroid- 
eries, with threads of gold woven in their palm designs, 
cover beautiful pillows that are $7 50. 

Linens of delicate colors, Nile green, canary, and pink, 
are used by the Decorative Art Society for pillows that 
are seen all the year in country houses, on yachts, and in 
chambers of town-bouses. By way of decoration they 
are effectively embroidered in white silk in large all-over 
designs of some huge flower with its foliage. A rather 
small pillow, scarcely more than the head-rest for a high- 
back chair, is of the most delicate green shade, without 
embroidery, but bordered with a band of white guipure 
lace, the edges straight like those of insertion. 

Those who begin their Christmas shopping early select 
the vases they prefer for lamps, whether of French or 
English, ware, and have them mounted as they desire. 
Sevres lamps retain Empire designs and colors, white 
with gold or green with gold, and decorations of medal- 
lions. They have tall white columus as pedestals, and 
are wreathed with roses. 

Among English importations are bits of Crown Derby 
in new colors and designs. A slender ewer-shaped vase 
of Crown Derby has stripes or panels of pale blue and 
rose alternating its whole length, and a handle like pure 
gold. This is only about nine inches high, yet costs $23. 

ewelled designs ou pale green grounds are also lovely in 
Crown Derby vases. Rainbow tints are on the ground of 
creath-white Royal Worcester if one studies it long enough 
to find them, as they are under the glazed finish which is 
— new. Doulton ware has under-glaze decorations of 

owers that mingle together and graduate from very 
light to dark shades. 

Transparent Norwegian enamels mounted in silver gilt 
form many pretty decorative articles for cabinets and ta- 
bles. Gondola shapes are in great favor among these for 
little baskets and for bonbon boxes. Small vinaigrettes 
of cut glass in cylinder shape are topped with this glow- 
so Sy et in gilt, and cost from $6 upward. 

he fad for Dutch silver continues. It is so quaint and 
effective, and so light of weight as to be very inexpensive. 
It is now much combined with etched glass, the open pat- 
terned silver forming a standard for a glass vase for two 
or three roses, or a holder for a perfume bottle. The bot- 
ue has an antique shape, and the stopple is of silver sur- 
mounted by a cherub. Bonbon boxes of this silver are 
$3 50, and salt-cellars are a glass boat set in the light sil- 
ver, each costing $5. A dear little cream-pitcher from 
Holland is $7 50, and there are many tiny chariots and «dd 
toys of this silver which children of a larger growth prize 
for their curio cabinets. 
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THE BEST GIVING. 
- Wy BEN are we giving the best?” 
“N 


Why, when we are being the best, of course.” 
‘ Nonsens« Being and giving have nothing to do 
with each other 
But why have they not? Consider for a moment that 
which we call friendship. When is it that you are giv- 


ing the best in friendship, giving the best that all true 
friendship demands—understanding sympathy, the help 
ful suggestion? Do you not see that you are giving the 


best when you are being the best—being the best and the 
truest and the fullest that lies in you to be? And do you 
not see, too, you are preparing best for this best giving 
when you are living best, when you are growing best 
in love and wisdom? For then you stand ready to give 
all that your friend comes asking for in joy, perplexity, Fig 3.—Backx or Grru’s Froce, 
or sorrow Fia. 
‘* You are too metaphysical for me. What is the best 
way of giving? Let some one else answer 





_ 


‘Making the gift a free one—one that attaches no sense “The best way of giving, I say, 
of obligation, one that leaves the other free todo ashe _ is to give spontaneously, only re- 
pleases with that which he has received membering the kindly impulse 


which prompted 
you, not that spe- 
cial gift which 
you have bestow- 
ed. Some of the 
most generous of 
givers always ask 
afterward what 
you have done 
with this or that 
which they have 
given you, and 
they feel hurt if 
you do not use 
their gift in the 
way they intend- 
ed. Such giving 
is not of the best, 
for it conveys 
some of one’s 
self - conscious- 
ness along with 
one’s token. 





* 


‘ ** The best way Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 6 Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 
§ of giving is with To 7 YEARS OLD.—([See Fig. 3.] 8 YEARS OLD. 

; the idea of grati- For pattern and description see No, IV. For pattern and description see No. VIII, 
- fying some taste on pattern-sheet Supplement. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 

4 in the one to 

~ whom you give. 


Be careful, however, to really know hold decorations, send her a common potted plant rather 
that taste well, that you may not offend than something which you thought much more beautiful, 
it. If that of a man be for fine books, and yet which might grate on her. Such a gift becomes 
it is safer not to give him a book at all like an interruption to a good story that only one person 
than to run the risk of sending him one can tell at a time—only one person can harmonize all the 
which his more cultivated taste would details of acolor scheme in a room. Do not send an artist 

Aprons ror Grris From 2 To 8 YEARS OLD. at once perceive to be bad. If a wo- an engraving unless you know as much about engravings 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. man’s taste be for fine color in herhouse- as he does himself. It will hang in the dark hall if you 









’ 
Guiure Frock ror Girt From 2 To 3 
YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
Fig. 1.—Hovsexeermne APRon. Fig. 2.—Emprre Morsine Gown. Youe Frock ror Caitp From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Soppl. For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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not good enough to keep for 
his own house. A beautiful 
work of art is never inappro- 
priate where those are found 
who can enjoy and appreci- 
ate its loveliness.” 

‘But you can overdo in 
giving, of course. You will 
acknowledge that.” 

**Very seldom. You are 
not apt to overdo for those 
who are hungry or ‘half 
starved and frozen. . With 
those who live in the midst 
of bounty, to whom gifts are 
merely forms, you can easily 
overdo, because little that 
comes to them excites any 
pleasure for the thing itself. 
To those who possess noth- 
ing, a bountiful gift may be 
like a sudden burst of sun- 
shine in the cold, making 
the heart glad. 

“When I am in doubt 
about the best thing to give, 
I do not stop for principles 
or reasons: I give something 
I want for myself. I have 
then the pleasure of giving 
and the pleasure of self- 
sacrifice at the same time. 
But in the best giving there 
can be no sense of sacrifice.” 





Ciota Gown with VELVET YOKE. 
Fig. 3.—Back or Gown Fie. 2. For pattern and description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





CLota Gown with VELVET SLEEVES. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


do, and not over the mantel as you 
intended. Moreover, it savors of 
self-conceit to seem to show in your 
gifts that you think your knowledge 
of a man’s speciality as great as his 
own.” 

“Then why talk of gratifying 
tastes when you give?” 

** Because nothing is more impor 
tant. There is the poor gentlewoman, 
for instance. She can afford to pay 
for her bread and butter and for 
something to keep her warm. Buta 
sixteen-cent handkerchief marks her 
limit in that direction. Give her a 
fine handkerchief and pretty laces. 
Tie up her presents with an extra bit 
of ribbon. Make them the daintiest 
that you send; help her as well as you 
can to forget the poverty which has 
grated on her tastes so long. Such 
gifts to poor gentlewomen are like 
flowers in a sick-room.’ 

**Then you would prefer to gratify 
rather than to cultivate tastes.” 

“ No; cultivate them too. Give the 
young girl something so pretty for 
her room that instinctively, and in 
spite of poverty and other limitations, 
she always chooses afterward some- 
thing to harmonize at least with the 
better thing, and avoids that which 
would be out of harmony with it. 
Gifts to the young are like helping 
hands held out in the dark—they 
may guide and lift to clearer percep- 
tions of the beautiful.” 

“You fly too high, do you not? 
Why not remember the appropriate?” 

** Because the appropriate is never 
forgotten by those who give well. It 
remembers itself. The appropriate, 
though, may be a snag in the way 
of the ordinary giver, and it often 
swamps him. To give things appro- 
priate to the condition of another 
means too often simply giving some- 
thing ugly and cheap to those who 
cannot afford to buy better for them- 
selves. Never descend to the level 
of those to whom you give; always 
by your gift suggest a better and 
purer taste, a higher thought. ‘That 
is too good a photograph to give 
away,’ says some one, holding a gift 

arcane’ for another, ‘It will never 


appreciated; I'll keep it for my- Fig. 1.—Bovett Woon Gown with Vetvet Bopice. Fig. 2.—Gown wita Lancer Cotiar anb Bisnor Sienves.—[See Fig. 8.) 
self." So another is sent, something For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No, XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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MOTHERS. 


NV ARY, when the childing pain 
d Made thy patient eyes grow dim, 
Of that anguish wert thou fain, 

Wert thou glad because of Him? 
How thou smiledst in thy woe 
Every mother’s heart doth know 


Mary, when the helpless Child 
Nursed and slumbered at thy breast, 
In the rosy Form and mild 
Didst thou see the Heavenly Guest? 
Such a guest from paradise 
Gladdeus every mother's eyes 
Cuar.ies G. D 


MOLLY MINOR'’S FOIL. 


BY MARION 


RoBERTS 


HARLAND 


Ill ( Continued ) 
ee bad begged for and obtained the maternal 
sanction to a visit of a month or six weeks from het 
friend. It was now late October, and a lively blaze sang 


upon the hearth of the chamber where the wedded pair 
were sitting after supper 

Daniel called this morning while you were at the court 
she continued. ‘‘and I made so free with him as 
to ask him in here. He seemed really troubled by the in 
I think he took in all that it signified. Indeed, 
he said as much, and in quite a handsome way for a dif 
fident man 

‘You were my mother’s friend, Mrs. Minor,’ he said, 

1 hope you will always be mine. I have the highest re- 

gurd for the whole family, and your kindness in asking 
me into this room goes to my heart. Nobody has occu 
pied ‘‘the chamber” at Oakwold since my mother died. 
I keep it locked up.’ , 

I'hen he fidgeted in his chair and turned red in his 
bashful way, and began to blunder in his talk. ‘I have 
hoped lately, Mrs. Minor—I mean, I should like—I am a 
lonely man, and it would be a good thing for me—and I 
should be a heap happier 

‘At that minute, as ill luck would have it, in came 
Engene Aram with eake and wine, and broke off the sen 
lence Of course. as Mary Scott's mother, I could not 
broach the subject again. But I drank a glass of wine to 
his health and happiness, and the realization of his fond 
est schemes. And | could see by his manner of thanking 
me that he quite took in my meaning 
tersburg to-morrow. His excuse for 
I had any message for Mary Scott.” 

Mr. Goode Minor rubbed the shins the brisk blaze was 
tousting too quickly, afterward hanging a red silk hand 
kerchief over them, as cooks put paper over bread to 
hinder the premature formation of the crust 

You think, then, that she likes him?” he ventured, a 
canine and pathetic wistfulness in eye and accent 

Molly was never dearer to him than of late. She had 
grown more tender, more considerate of his tastes and 
fancies—in every way more lovable. He wanted her to be 
happy There were times when he was wrought up to 
saying (to himself) that she should be happy according to 
the dictates of her own heart, whether his wife approved 
her choice or not 

You have asked that question before, and repeatedly, 
my dear She was too contented to be sarcastic, and 
smiled indulgently in stirring up his small wits to the 
recollection of his unimportant sayings. ‘‘Some day, 
perhaps, you may believe that your wife understands her 
own and her children’s business to some extent.”’ 

‘* Of course! certainly! of course! I beg pardon for 
seeming inquisitive. I only wondered if you had had any 
serious conversation with her lately upon the subject. It 
is a serious subject, you know, and it is just as well to be 
sure that a young lady knows her own mind in good time 
to—ah—back out—to take the back track, as one might 
say, before the irrevocable jump is taken.” 

Mrs. Goode Minor was holding the white turkey-feather 
fan between her face and the brisk blaze. The shade was 
not so deep that her husband could not see the calm dis 
pleasure of the pale-gray eyes turned upon him 

“If you please, Mr. Minor, we will drop the subject 
entirely. It is too delicate and sacred to be alluded to in 
language better suited to the race-course than the decent 
privacy of the family circle.” 

Mr. Goode Minor mumbled something about winding the 
dining-room clock, and tiptoed stiffly out of the chamber, 
as if intent upon keeping the inchoate crust from cracking 
Eugene Aram was about to extinguish the lamp upon the 
table. His master bade him leave it, and by the light 
rea} a letter marked “PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL,” 
which he had taken from the post-office that day. It was 
long, and he already knew it by heart, this being now the 
sixth perusal 


house 


Vitation 


He goes to Pe 
valling was to ask if 


‘Dear Dap anp Crucm,-—Please get for me, by hook 
or crook (and without letting mother know anything about 
it), one thousand dollars ($1000.00). As I want the money 
for my wedding-clothes, | shall probably never ask you for 
another cent while I live. Such a getting up stairs as 
there will be when the news gets wind! We three—Hk, 
V. V:, and Me—mean to pull the wool over people's eyes 
as long as possible. Mother will take it hard, I am afraid, 
and that will be bad for you, my dear old Daddy. Mother 
ought to remember that I have always been a dutiful child, 
and that I am a woman of my word, and she knows’ what I 
told her two monthsago. V. V. says you had better make 
the draught (or do you spell it ‘draft’?) or check, of 
cheeque, or whatever you call it, payable to Daniel Cocke, 
Esq. If I were to draw such a large sum from the bank 
myself it might make talk. D.C. will be here this week— 
bless his heart! He has been so good—and so sweet—and 
so true to me and to himself—-that I love him almost better 
than anybody else in the world—with a few trifling excep 
tions. Ove of them is your blesséd old Self! 

Devotedly, your little MOLLY. 

“ P.8S.—Write to me and send me your blessing. D.C 
writes that he is going to try to tell mother before he 
comes to Petersburg, but V. V. and I are sure that he will 
not pluck up heart todo it. He isn’t afraid of wild horses, 
or the face of man, or the Old Harry himself, but the face 
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of mother is altogether another thing. We know that, don’t 
we? M. 8. M. 
“P.P.8.—If D. C. has told mother, let her tell you. 
Don’t let her know anything about this letter. Keep my 
counsel, like the close-mouthed angel you are. 
Mo. ty Scorr. 
‘*N.B.—Don’t imagine that anybody will ever make me 
care an iota (whatever that is) less for you / 


Mary Scorr Mrnor.” 


‘It is all right, I suppose.” The mystified man refold- 
ed the sheet and tucked it into the very bottom of his 
pocket. ‘“ Her mother won't like being kept in the dark 
so long, but she will be pleased with the match, and she 
seems to have worked the child up to not minding it. She 
is a wonderful woman—her mother. 1 could have sworn 
that Molly had a sneaking fancy for the other. Poor boy! 
that accounts for his wringing my band so hard in the court- 
house to-day. I hope he knows how I would have had 
things if I had had my way His father and I were 
chums at William and Mary.” 

Another month had gone by when there arrived at Deep- 
ford a joint epistle from the girls, pleading for an exten- 
sion of Molly Minor’s visit until the first of December 
Mrs. Goode Minor wrote a gracious affirmative before she 
departed in her carriage, wrapped in black velvet and sa- 
bles, to a dinner party at a house six miles away, where 
she discoursed in her best swing and purr of the undying 
devotion to Mary Scott of that excellent and most judi- 
cious friend, Virginia Venable. The two girls were going 
into Richmond and Petersburg society together this fall, 
and blissfully happy, if one might judge from their let- 
ters. She foresaw trouble in getting Mary Scott back 
egain, such was Virginia Venable’s reluctance to part with 
her. Not that Mary Scott would rebel at the summons 
home. She was the most dutiful of all Mrs. Goode Minor's 
children, and nove of them had ever disobeyed her. Mo- 
thers had a way, sometimes, of complaining of the respon- 
sibility of bringing up children. Hers had never given her 
a pang. She opined that undutifulness was always the 
result of parental mismanagement. 

A handsome matron sat directly opposite to the monol- 
ogist, and hearkened attentively up to this oscillation of 
the verbal swing. Then she smiled queerly, and it would 
seem involuntarily, for she composed lips and eyebrows 
circumspectly as Mrs. Goode Minor leaned forward to ac- 
cost her 

** Don’t you agree with me, Mrs. Finney?” 

“Oh, quite!” answered Walter Finney’s mother. 
“There must be, as you say, something radically wrong 
in a system of management which does not create perfect 
confidence between mother and child, and result in abso- 
jute obedience on the part of the child.” 

Then she smiled again, more queerly than before. Mrs. 
Goode Minor had never liked her There was something 
insincere, not to say sinister, about ber. Her son Walter 
looked like her sometimes. She shuddered in genteel 
moderation at thought of the escaped danger of alliance 
with thetwo. The wisdom-fraught serpent was a simple- 
ton compared with that dear, wise confidante who was 
keeping Mary Scott bappily aloof from the toils of whilom 
lover and would-be mother-in-law. 

On November twenty-ninth, a day of lowering heavens 
and wailing winds and much tribulation among naked 
trees and sighing hedges, a thick letter was brought to 
Deepford by a negro despatched to the post-office by the 
affectionate mother. Mary Scott wrote home regularly 
every Wednesday, and her letters reached their destina- 
tion on Friday. This epistle covered eight pages; it was 
addressed on the outside to her mother; it began within 

‘My dear Mother and Father.” 

‘ Read it aloud, my dear!” said Mrs. Goode Minor, un 
rolling her knitting and settling herself to listen in com- 
fort, if not leisure. “I have been looking for confiden- 
tial tidings for some weeks. My motherly instinct told 
me that they must come shortly.” 

‘**My dear Mother and Father,’” began the father, 
when his spectacles were in place 

‘It would have been more proper and dutiful had she 
put your name first,” commented the wife. 

For the second time the small husky voice of the con- 
sort read- 

‘**My peaAR Morger aNnp FatHeEer,—V. VY. wanted to 
write to you herself, but she is up to the eyes in work, of 
course, and then, as I tell her, it is only right that J should 
break the news to you. — Is there such a word as ‘ newses’? 
I wish there were, for there are two of them. To crack 
the ice at one thump, on December 23 V. V. will become 
Mrs. Daniel Cocke, of Oakwold. - Doesn’t that take your 
breath clean away? It began on the day of the runaway 
in August. A “ trifle light as air” (needless to relate here) 
convinced Daniel that | could never love him ezcept as a 
brother. He took it like a cherub—or (what is better) like 
a brave man—and V. V. braced him up like a true, sensi- 
ble, tender-hearted woman. She honored him for his be- 
havior, and he was grateful to her for her sympathy. Then 
he made another discovery—to wit, and por that she 
put him at his best when he was with her, and that he was 
at his worst—in fact, not a bit like himself—when he was 
with me. She rubbed him the right way, I rubbed*him the 
wrong way. Next, he discovered that the surest way to 

et out of love with one woman is to fall head over ears in 

ove with another. Which he forthwith proceeded to do. 
As for V. V.—’” 

The next paragraph was in Virginia Venable’s hand- 
writing. 

***As for her, the best thing she knows of herself is 
that she can appreciate the great - hearted, clean - souled 
man who honors her by asking her to take his mother’s 
place in his home. 1 am more practical than sentimental, 
as you know, dear Mrs. Minor But I am too romantic, 
as well as too conscientious, to marry a man whom I do 
not love and honor—’” 

A blot and a scraw] marred the pa 
had been jerked from her fingers. 
the tale again: 

“Tecan testify that they love one another dearly, dearly, 
DEARLY! . And they are going to be the happiest couple 
(so Danie] says) in the United States of North America. 
J say, until Walter and Me are married. (V. V. says that 
isn’t grammatical. I don’t care if itisn’t. ‘“‘ Me” means 
more than “‘ J”) 

‘** For the second news is that, as I was twenty-one years 
old on the fifteenth of this month, I have to 
marry my first, and last, and only love on the fifteenth of 
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January, tr you, my dear parents, will give your consent 
to have the ceremony performed in your yun at 
Deepford, in good and regular style. If not, V. V. and her 
kind aunt say we can be married here on the twenty-third 
of December, at the same time with V. V.and D.C. I 
hope you will be reasonable. Family quarrels are wn- 

nt things,and we Minors have never washed our soiled 
inen in the public square (so to speak). If you will let 
me come home to be married, nobody will suspect any- 
thing wrong. YV. VY. will give us a big second-day ball at 
Oakwold and have half the county present. Isn't that a 
clever notion? 

“*T have had my wedding clothes made up with V_ V.’s. 
Mr. Daniel Cocke handed me a check (cheque?) for one 
thousand dollars ($1000.00) over a month ago for this pur- 
pose. Father and he can settle that. That is, if you give 
your consent. If not, D. C. is kind enough to say that it 
makes no difference. Ever your loving daughter, 

Mary Scorr Mrnor. 

“«* P.S.—Please answer by return mail. M. 8. M. 

‘**P P.§.—Dear father and mother, my heart aches after 
reading this letter over, for I know how hurt and dis- 
pleased you will be. But indeed and indeed I cannot give 
up Walter. Do forgive us, and call us doth your children. 
And you see, mother, that I can’t marry Daniel Cocke 
now, even if I wanted to. Which I don’t! 

Your little 


MoLLy 


Thackeray’s biographer relates that when he had fin- 
ished the scene in which Becky Sharpe is actually proud 
of her husband's prowess in beating Lord Steyne, the 
great novelist smote his thigh exultantly, ejaculating : 
** Thackeray, my boy, that is genéus/” 

Virginia Venable bad never heard the story—Thack- 
eray being then alive—when she embraced her collabora- 
tor in the foregoing effusion with the ery; ‘Molly Mi- 
nor, that is a stroke of genius!” The ‘‘stroke” was in 
the concluding paragraph of the main epistle, and had to 
do with unsuspecting Daniel's transfer of Mr. Goode Mi- 
nor’s check to his daughter 

Through Eugene Aram’s sweetheart there cam : to the 
girls a graphic tale of the sensation produced by the mas- 
ter-touch. A tale of weeping and bemoaning that passed 
into hysterics, of a cry shriller than any other her maid 
within the chamber and Eugene Aram at the keyhole 
had ever heard from the straight lips—a lament over the 
disgrace of a shameless, thankless child who actually drew 
upon one suitor for money with which to make ready for 
her wedding with another; of frenzied adjurations to her 
terror-stricken spouse to write at once to Daniel Cocke— 
to go to see him—to send for him, and make it all right, 
for the sake of dead-and-gone Scotts and living Minors. 

However much or little the story owed to the imagina- 
tions of the retailers, it is certain that Mrs. Scott Minor 
kept her room and bed for a week, and refused for two 
days after her arrival to see the daughter hastily sum- 
moned to her bedside. 

It is as certainly true that among the guests at the Oak- 
wold ball, which is still a notable tradition up and down 
the river, none bore herself with serener grace and ex 
pressed more satisfaction in the happiness of the newly 
wedded couples than the mother of the bride of thirty-six 
hours. Her daughter's beauty was the fresher and more 
bewitching for the contrast offered by the dark little lady 
who that night assumed the place kept forever afterward 
of fashion and society leader in the region heretofore 
dominated by her former patroness. 

It was her new son-in-law who overheard part of her 
conversation with a crony in acorner of the banquet-hall, 
and carried the same gleefully to Mrs. Daniel Cocke. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Cocke are naturally devotedly at- 
tached to my daughter, Mrs. Finney ”—thus ran the tune- 
ful monotone. “ But for her they would probably never 
have met, and would surely never have fallen in love with 
one another—in fact, the dear girl made the match. Her 
wilful little heart was set upon having her friend settled 
near her, and you know, my dear Mrs. Preston, on what 
terms Mr Daniel Cocke was in our house. His mother 
was the friend of my girlhood, and I must always feel a 
lively interest in her only child. He did not select his 
wife for her beauty, it is true, but she bas fine natural 
abilities and an excellent education, and she will have no 
trouble in managing him. He seems very fond of her, 
and the orphan girl could not have done better for her- 
self. It may not be, strictly speaking, a love-match like 
that of my two turtle-doves who have been all in all to 
each other since their babyhood, you may say, but Mr. 
Minor considers it a judicious marriage on both sides, 
and, as usual, I acquiesce in his superior judgment.” 


THE END. 





THE PHILIPSBURGH MANOR-HOUSE. 
See illustrations on page 1059, Supplement. 


N this old house, now serving the purpose of city hall 

of Yonkers, we have a relic of manorial jurisdiction 
held under the English sovereign. The primary interest 
that attaches to the Philipsburgh manor-house arises not 
necessarily from records of great deeds, of boundless 
wealth, or of munificent generosity on the part of its 
lordly holders, but in the fact that it marks an epoch in 
the country’s history recalling a state of tatdl sewer 
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and personal prerogative, held little more than a century 
, all but inconceivable to the citizen under the present 
Constitution. 

A secondary interest attaching to these old patrician 
houses is a purely sentimental one. of per- 
sonal association cling around old houses as they do about 
old books and old letters. The sense of veing in touch 
with the personalities who have made their surroundings 
and belongings memorable affords more than a — 
pleasure to those whose instincts and tastes lead them to 
devote attention to them. An old house and — not 
a city house, with its limited prospect and still more lim- 
ited enclosure, but a country house, with wide acreage, 
overlooking the noble Hudson and majestic Palisades, 
then in their primitive grandeur and solitude, on the one 
hand, and wide lawns, gardens, orchards, and wooded 
bluffs on the other, should conjure up congenial reflections. 
Such was Manor Hall in the middle of last century. Now 
deprived of its luxuriant gardens, it is all but buried out 
of sight by the encroachments of the ra idly growing city. 
Built for generations, it stands to-day, but bearing a sadly 
chastened appearance, if not of ‘frozen despair,” at the 
incongruous, irregular, and unlovely buildings and streets 
which hem it in on all sides. Neither does the tall statued 
obelisk; or soldiers’ monument, with its rakish outline, 
seem befittingly placed where it is—a few paces from 
those once hospitable doors—and the want of harmony 
between the long low lines of the old mansion and the 
““sky-rocket ” character of the monument is very appar- 
ent. But to return. In vain we look for the garden with 
its long walks and cross-walks bordered with evergreen box. 
The summer-house of ample proportions, embowered in 
honeysuckle, sweetbrier, and jasmine, the herbary redo- 
lent of rue and rosemary, sweet-marjorie and thyme— 
once these were all to be found there, and after the Revo- 
lution, when the house, gardens, and a wide acreage were 
bought of the State by the late Lemuel Wells, in 1813, we 
read that he cultivated them diligently to the time of his 
death, in 1842. 

Of the erection of the manors, of which there were six 
in Westchester County, and of which the Van Cortlandt 
and Philipsburgh were the largest, much has been written. 
Suffice it to say here that they were a natural substitute 
for the Dutch “ patroonships,” and considered the best 
means of fostering the development of the colony. A 
manor grant, which must necessarily come from the King, 
includes, amongst its numerous privileges and provisions 
the following incidents: a court-baron and a court-leet, 
to be held aunually; the right of advowson or patronage 
to all and every church erected within the manor ; the 
appointment of collectors and assessors, and the right of 
levying necessary taxes. A court- baron, as one of the 
necessary incidents of a manor, must be held annually by 
the lord of the manor or his steward and within its limits. 
Freehold tenants were the judges of fact, as are jurors in 
ordinary courts, thus no man could be tried except by 
his peers. The court-leet was a court of record, after 
the manner of the old sheriffs’ tournes or migratory 
courts, was criminal only, and took cognizance of all 
crimes, excluding “treason,” even to the extent of some- 
times inflicting capital punishment. 

Of the Philipse family we learn as follows: The father 
of Frederick Philipse, the first lord of the manor, was the 
Hon. Viscount Felypse, of Bohemia. The family were 
stanch adherents of the reformer Huss, suffering in person 
and property and compelled to flee their country. His 
wife, a Margaret Dacres, of the Dacre family, Kent, Eng- 
land, then a widow, took refuge with her little son in East 
Friesland, Holland, and being in impoverished circum- 
stances, apprenticed him to a carpenter, at which trade he 
became an adept. Emigrating to New Amsterdam about 
the same time as Governor Stuyvesant came over, he soon 
left the bench and went into business, becoming a success- 
ful merchant, trading with both the East and West Indies. 
Indeed, his rapidly growing affluence leads us to suppose 
him a man of uncommon energy and industry, of domi- 
nant disposition, and of comprehensive resources, In 
1662 he married the rich widow Hardenbroek. She is re- 
corded as being very skilful in the management of her 
own shipping interests, he in prosecuting his own, so 
successfully that in 1674 he was rated at 80,000 guilders, 
earning the sobriquet of ‘the Dutch millionaire.” It was 
during his first wife's lifetime that he bought the Van der 
Donck mill and property at Yonkers, and built thereon 
the lower or southern half of the present mansion, in 1683, 
residing there until his wife’s death. It was about this 
time, too, that he bought the Pocantico estate, and built a 
new mill and residence, since called Castle Philipse, from 
its more rugged structure, being furnished with protective 
means against the attacks of Indians. It may be that it 
was used primarily as a trading-post. 

Catherine Van Cortlandt, Frederick Philipse’s second 
wife, brought him two fortunes, one from her former hus- 
band and one from her father. All these accumulations 
came to him before the Manor of Philipsburgh was con- 
firmed to him, in 1693, from which time he lived in Castle 
Philipse until his death in 1702. Sleepy Hollow Church 
was built by him and his wife in commemoration of their 
marriage. Castle Philipse is best seen from the bridge be- 
low, connected with which is Irving’s laughable legend of 
the headless horseman. In 1693, Frederick Philipse being 
vested in the fee simple of all his estates, the whole terri- 
tory was by royal charter erected into the Manor of Phil- 
ipsburgh, to be holden of the King in fee and common 
socage, at an annual rental of £4 12 0. 

The second lord of the manor, Frederick Philipse, and 

randson of the first, was born at Springhead, Barbadoes. 
ing left early an orphan, he was sent to England to 
be cieested, there espousing the cause of the English 
Church. On assuming the manor estates one of bis first 
acts was to devise glebe-land for a church and vestry, and 
to devote the sum of £400 0 0 towards the church build- 
ing at Yonkers, to be levied as a tax upon the tenants of 
the estate. In 1719 he married Joanna Brockholst, daugh- 
ter of Governor Anthony Brockholst. He was long baron 
and second judge of the Court of Exchequer, and repre- 
sented Philipsburgh in the Colonial Assembly for twenty- 
seven years. In 1745 he enlarged the Manor Hall to its 
present extent, the eastern staircase, with its more delicate 
detail and handsomely turned balusters and ramp of the 
hand-rail, showing conclusively work of the later Colonial 
period. His son Frederick, the third lord of the manor, 
and more generally distinguished as Colonel Philipse, 
from his commission in the militia, assumed the estate in 
1757, and thoroughly refurnished the house. 
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There were entertained within these walls many of 
the best known persons of the Colonial period. ash- 
ington and some of his generals are said to have passed 
days and nights there at the time of the battle of White 
Plains, and the southwest chamber is still shown as the 
one occupied by him. In the drawing-room, too, the 
lovely Mary Philipse, danghier of the second lord of 
the manor, was married, January 15, 1758, to Colonel 
Roger Morris, when were present the leading families 
of the province, the British forces having their repre- 
sentatives there. The ceremony was solemnized un- 
der an emblazoned canopy, at half past three in the af- 
ternoon, by the Rev. Henry Barclay, rector of Trinity, 
New York. Her brother, the third lord of the manor, 
wearing the gold badge of his oy wf as Keeper of the 
Forests of Bohemia, gave away the bride, her father being 
dead some*years previously. A grand feast followed, ex- 
tending well into that moonlit night. A significant in- 
cident is recorded: ‘‘In the midst of their feasting a tall 
Indian suddenly presented himself and exclaimed, ‘ Your 
possessions shall pass from you when the eagle shall have 
despoiled the lion of his mane.’” The bride long pon- 
dered these mysterious words, the full portent and mean- 
ing of which were only unfolded under the stern conse- 
quences of the Revolution. A pretty legend is related by 
Sparks and Sabine of the charms and accomplishments of 
this young lady, under whose spell the susceptibilities of 
the gallant Colonel George Washington himself appear to 
have been awakened when he met her at her sister, Mrs. 
Beverley Robinson’s residence, in New York. Committing 
his secret to a discreet friend, with the request that he be 
notified in the event of a rival, he very reluctantly tore 
himself away and went to rejoin his regiment. The news 
reached him of a rival appearing on the scene, but wheth- 
er the duties of camp life or other reasons had caused his 
ardor to cool is not and never will be known, but he 
never saw her again until her marriage with his old as- 
sociate, Colonel Roger Morris, two years afterwards. 
Whether or not this story can be proved or disproved, we 
may as well pay to beauty her tribute,and let it rest in 
its legendary character, to the further interest of the old 
house. 

Entering the house and ranging through these old 
rooms, the visitor first notices the plain and substantial 
character of the wood-work, even here and there to heavi- 
ness, contrasting with the later Colonial work as seen in 
some of the Maryland, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire houses. Entering the drawing-room, however, lie 
will not fail to admire the richly carved mantel and the 
enriched ceiling. ‘The carved (supposed) Indian’s head 
and centre-piece over the mantel is so finely modelled that 
it were not unworthy of Grinling Gibbons’s handiwork. 
The arabesques, too, of the ceiling have added interest 
from two important panels, bearing two heads, manifestly 
portraits, in low relief. ‘There is a rather sporting char- 
acter in this ceiling from the introduction of game and 
dogs, also small figures of festive character, representing 
music and the dance. Ail the fireplaces were tiled, one of 
which, of large size, still retains its innumerable catalogue 
of scripture texts—one illustrated in each tile in old Delft 
blue, and an old iron fire-back illustrative of Elijah fed 
by the ravens—a mere caricature, truly, but possibiy the 
work of some local smith, and thus valuable. 

The massive double doors are of true Dutch make, and 
their wrought bolts and bars suggest evident need of them 
at the time of their fixture. The lower windows have all 
outside shutters, and all upstairs and downstairs have in- 
side folding shutters. The banquet-hall must have looked 
cheerful indeed with its two blazing hearths, one at each 
end, and many a time have the sounds of merriment and 
good cheer rung out into the silent night without. It is 
a pleasant exercise of the imagination to people this house 
with its gay-company —the gentlemen in their long- 
skirted coats and ruffles, knee-breeches, silk hose, and sil- 
ver buckles; the ladies with their long trains over richly 
brocaded petticoats, beribboned caps, and coiffures—and, 
withal, to observe their courtliness of manner and address 
even in the most trivial of affairs or speech. How much 
vne would wish to see these rooms cleared of all the offi- 
cious desks and chairs, with their litter of correspondence, 
which at present encumber them and render it so difficult 
to obtain an adequate view of what is to be seen! That 
the city is to be commended for its laudable preservation 
of Mauor Hall, even to its present usés, is evident; still it 
is to be hoped that the needs of further accommodation 
will not endanger the entirety of the present building, or 
mar it with additions out of harmony with its design. 

To return to our story. On the arrival of the British 
forces in New York, Colonel Frederick Philipse was ar- 
rested on some suspicions and removed to Hartford, uc- 
companied by his faithful colored valet, returning later to 
New York, whence he soon sailed for England. After 
the family left Yonkers, in 1777, the steward of the manor 
took possession until its confiscation in 1779. In that year 
the lands of Mount Pleasant with the rest of the Manor 
of Philipsburgh became by attainder of Colonel Philipse 
vested in the State. In 1784 the State parcelled out these 
lands to individuals. Colonel Philipse was compensated 
iu a round sum by the British government, as were his 
brothers-in-law Colonels Roger Morris and Beverley Rob- 
inson, receiving further compensation on behalf of their 
children’s rights from the American government. Colonel 
Philipse died and is buried at Chester, England. His sis- 
ter, Mrs. Colonel Morris, lived to the ripe old age of nine- 
ty-six, and is buried with her husband in St. Saviour's 
Gate, York, England. E. Evpon DEANE. 


FIRESIDE BOOKS. 


NTIL within recent years the Sunday-school has been 

an institution untouched by the advances in educa- 
tional methods, and has varied in character between that 
of a sort of religious dumping-ground for the younger 
and noisier children of the family and that of a dispen- 
sary of hard doctrine and weak sentimentality. Beyond 
willingness to undertake the work, no special fitness was 
expected of the teacher. The scholar’s part was to ab- 
sorb large doses of catechism, regardless of the risk of 
spiritual indigestion, to wander with the Iraelites in the 
desert until t ag secretly resentful of the partiality 
shown by the Sea, or to wrestle in hopeless struggle 
with the doctrinal or mystical intricacies of the Epistles. 
As a sort of reward of merit the — book loomed up, 
feeble in sentiment, vapid in style, ng as its prototype 
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that wondrous tale in which the more wonderful Elsie 
pursued that career of unexumpled longevity. 

But pregmenise ideas in secular education have exerted 
a reflex influence on religious instruction. To meet a de- 
mand caused by such advance in the Sunday-school, and 
in the home as well, Mrs. Mary Hastings Foote has com- 
piled A Life of Christ for Young People in Questions and 
Answers.' The book is the outgrowth of many years’ expe- 
rience in Sunday-school work, both as pupil and teacher, 
and its present the facts of Christ’s life—is sim- 

le and comprehensive. As far as possible the tale is told 
n the Janguage of the Gospels as we know them, and 
when of necessity reference is made to Old Testament 
incidents the phraseology of historian, prophet, or law- 
giver is reduced to graphic terms. The writer emphasizes 
clearly the geographical and historical setting of the scene 
upon which the greatest drama of all ages was played, and 
brings before us as living realities, ond aut as theological 
abstractions, the followers of the lowly Nazarene. The 
work bears evidence of careful research and scholarship, 
and intelligent endeavor to adapt the subject to minia- 
ture minds, The task was by no means light, but its suc- 
cessful accomplishment proves Mrs. Foote’s peculiar fit, 
ness for the undertaking. 

Miss Catherine Aiken adds her testimony as to the 
former perfunctory methods of teaching; for in the days 
when an inflexible course of study was considered the 
—_ intellectual outfit to prepare girls for the duties of 
ife,‘* the solemn teacher, with her eyes fixed upon a text- 
book, as she stood before her pupils, was a personified 
catechism, ‘longer’ or ‘ shorter’ according as her patience 
and their memories held out.” Her intelligent perception 
recognized that something was radically wrong in the ed- 
ucational system. It did not lie in the numbers of books 
gone through, nor in the instruction given, nor the correct 
replies received. 1t was alla matter of learning by beart, 
and not by head; the correct answer to a question: once 
given, the fact resolved itself into a bit of isolated infor- 
mation. The solution to the problem was, as so often 
happens, reached in an unexpected manner, and in this 
case a circus and two Japanese acrobats stand sponsor to 
a most admirable system of Methods of Mind ining.* 
In « slim little book Miss Aiken explains how the habit 
of attention may be acquired and concentrated, how the 
discriminating faculty may be cultivated, and the power 
of memory strengthened. Those who have witnessed the 
results of training in this direction in Miss Aiken’s own 
pupils have sometimes hinted at hypnotism and other 
isms, but the magic is very white indeed, and the psycho- 
logical principles on which it is based are best learned at 
first hand from the lady’s own graphic pen. 


The step-mother is rather a stock property in fiction, 
and in mimic life, as in real life, she generally appears 
upon the scéne a prejudged individual. Handicapped 
— at the start with the obstacle of traditional preju- 
dices, if she work out her salvation at all it is often only 
to close her career with a martyr’s crown. That a step- 
mother should come to the Franklin children at Oakleigh* 
was quite in logical course of events—how else should 
Cynthia’s untidy habits be modified; how else should 
Janet and Willy be taught to settle their juvenile differ- 
ences in any other manner than by promiscuous fisticuffs? 
None of the children found the step-mother aught but 
kindliness itself, except Ellen, who, we must fain confess, 
is something of a prig. With the step-mother entered upon 
the stage a younger brother, who supplemented the litile 
mischief in wliich the Franklins were lacking. The story 
is the record of the doings of very flesh-and-blood children, 
who missed no opportunity which offered itself to heed- 
lessness and exuberant spirits; their pranks are always 
harmless in intention, even when those terrible children 
deluged the incubator with ice- water, and clipped the 
spaniel’s hair on strictly non-scientific principles. Miss 
Deland writes entertainingly, and she smooths out all the 
tangles in the life of her brain children, leads them into 
the paths of pleasantness and peace, and guides the elder 
girls to quiet little affairs of the heart, evolving one lover 
for the special purpose. There is something in the an- 
thor's treatment of her subject which reminds one of the 
late Miss Alcott, and if the Franklin children examined 
their genealogical tree closely, they might find unexpect- 
ed kinship with Meg, Beth, and Joe. The story is well 
written; it has, as Mr. Sparkler would say, ‘‘ no nonsense ” 
about it, and will command among its readers many who 
are out of their teens, as well as those to whom the adjec- 
tive “juvenile” is strictly applicable. 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 

1 A Life of Christ for Young People in 
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2 Methods of Mind Training. By Catherine Aiken. 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


wt is known as tapestry painting has come into 
such extensive practice, and is becoming so im- 
portant among industrial occupations for women, that it 
seems wise to give the advantage of careful thought to its 
best development. 

At first sight its claims to rank as an art might be easily 
contested on the ground that it is but an imitation of an 
art, but since it has been recognized by certain authorita- 
tive French writers as legitimate, and since it is very ex- 
tensively practised, it cannot be dismissed without an 
effort to ascertain its best use and most appropriate direc- 
tion. 

_ Its most common form, that of imperfect copies on flex- 
ible wool or linen textiles of modern French pictwres, is 
undoubtedly a great mistake, and for very obvious rea- 
sons. A picture cannot be transposed to an entirely dif- 
ferent substance and purpose without losing the qualities 
which make it valuable. In short, a panel picture cannot 
be changed into a hanging, or a painting into a weaving, 
without losing its q ty. The Souble effort to be both a 
tapestry and a picture is entirely futile, and brings into 
disrepute a simple art of im n which might become 
—— if its capabilities were rightly used. 
‘apestries, valuable as works of art, cannot be made by 
the simple expedient of dyeing pictures into a web, or 
even by weaving them in as many an example of 





2 ring, uncut emerald 


Italian sixteenth-century cameo with miniature of Mary Magdalene. 11 


carbuncle supported by butterflies 4. R 
IT. Silver Roman ring with carved turquoise. 
ring 22. Pear-shaped Egyptian or Hebrew ring. 23 
ver French ring lined with gold and set with rose diamond 
with cameos under glass 81. Zodiac ring 
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er Egyptian mummy ring 
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2. Roman silver ring with gold coin in bezel. 
T. Virgin and Child ring, ece'caiastical. 
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18. Incian turquoise set in silver. 
Intaglio Roman ring, modern setting 


82. Russian black enamel set with emeraid. 
36. Cat «eye set in silver. 
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3. French marriage ring. enamelled. 
8. Roman bronze ring with pearl. 


Bishop's ring of sixteenth century with crystal bezel. 


19. Crucifix ring, Italian, fifteenth centiry. 


27. Anglo-Roman or rosary ring. 


39. Italian coral, white and black enamel. 
Carved emerald with crown of roses, French. 


4. Silver Etruscan scarabeus. 
9. French enamel ring set with turquoise. 


12. French enamel ring set with emerald. 
15. Bishop's ring, gold set with diamond cross. 

20. Roman iron key-ring. 

2%, Egyptian ring with head of Sphinx in color. 

28. Argonaut's ring, California, 1851. 

33. Bishop's ring, sacred heart in gold, and pearls in rough. 
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41. Russian peasant ring, silver with agate setting. 
45. French gold ring with tabie diamond 


RINGS FROM MR. WILLIAM M. CHASE’S COLLECTION.—[Sse Paez 1051.) 


costly Gobelin will bear witness 
and most 


Even that exceptional 
irlistic method of transferrence will not atone for 
want of appropriateness of subject 

Art, which is an expression of thought, needs to be un 
erringly adapted to the medium through which it is ex 
pressed, and after being so adapted to one medium it 
cannot be ruthlessly appropriated to another without total 
loss of value and charm 

This objection to the use of figure compositions on tap 
estries holds good, as I have said, in genuine as well as 
in imitated tapestries. ‘The great cartoons of Raphael, still 
to be seen in the Kensington Museum 
which were drawn and colored for Flem 


I remember seeing, in the Swedish exhibit of women’s 
work in the Woman's Building at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, a screen which had evidently been copied from an 
old bit of verdure tapestry. At the base were broad 
leaved water-plants, each leaf carefully copied in blocks 
and patches of color, with even the effect of the little 
empty space—where one thread passes to the back in 
weaving, to make room for one of another color brought 
forward—imitated by a dot of black to simulate the tiny 
shadow-filled pen-point of a hole. 

Now whether this was art or not I leave to French crit- 


ics to decide, but it was at least admirable imitation; and 
any one able to cover the wall spaces between bookcases 
in a library with such imitation would find them as richly 
set as if it were veritable tapestry. 

This is a very different thing from a painted tapestry, 
perhaps enlarged from a photograph or engraving of a 
painting the original of which the tapestry-paiuter had 
never even seen— the destiny of which unfortunate copy, 
changed in size, color, and all the qualities which gave 
value to the original, is probably to be bung as a picture 
in the centre of a space of wall-paper totally antagonistic 
in color. 

When I see these things I long to curb 





ish weavers to copy, show a perfect adap 
tation to the medium of weaving, while 
the paintings in the Vatican by the same 
great master are entirely inappropriate 
to textile reproduction 

No one familiar with collections of tap 
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the ambition of the unfortunate tapestry- 
painter until a course of study has taught 
him or her the proper use of a really use- 
ful process; for whether the object is to 
produce a decoration or a simulated tap- 
estry, it is not attained by these methods. 





estries can fail to recognize the largeness 
and simplicity of treatment peculiar to 











tapestry subjects as contrasted with the 
elaboration of pictures 

If we grant that in this modern world 
of hurry imitation of tapestries is legit 
imate, the important question is, what 
are the best subjects, and what is the best 
use for such imitations? 

The best use is undoubtedly that of 
wall-covering; and that was, indeed, the 
earliest object for which they were cre- 
ated. They were woven to cover great 
empty spaces of unsightly masonry; and 
they are still infinitely useful and beau 
tiful in grand apartments whose barren 
spaces are too large for modern pictures, 
and which need the disguise of a sugges 
tion of scenery or pictorial subject. 

If tapestries must be painted, let them 
by all means follow the style of the an 
cient verdure or foliage tapestries, and be 
used for the same purpose—to cover an 
otherwise blank wall. This is legitimate, 
and even beautiful, but it is painting, and 
should be frankly acknowledged to be 
such, and no attempt made to have them 
masquerade as genuine and costly weav- 
ings. It is simply and always painting, 
although in the style and spirit of early 
tapestries Productions of this sort, 
where real skill in textile painting is used, 
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are quite worthy of admiration and re- 
spect. 


The ordinary process of painting in 
dyes upon a wool or linen fabric woven 
in tapestry method, and fixing the color 
with heat, enables the painter—if a true 
ae —- is chosen and tapestry 
effects carefully studied —to produce 
really effective and good things, and this 
opens a much larger field to the woman 
decorator than the ordinary unstudied 
shams which have thrown what might 
become in time a large and useful art 
industry into neglect and disrepute. 

But beyond the use which might be 
made of these imitation tapestries. for 
wall - coverings, the same or a similar 
process could be used in the produc- 
tion of hangings carrying original and 
unique design or heraldic ornament 
stained and ingrained upon the material. 
Such ornament could be still further en- 
riched by bordering of stitchery in silk 

d 


or gold. 

There is really no end to the rich, beau- 
tiful, and truly artistic effects which 
might be produced by a skilful and 
thoughtful adaptation of the tapestry 

rocess. Each tapestry-painter, by mak- 
leeg Guetel application of her labor, in- 
stead of rushing into ——o and 
thoughtless imitation, might stamp her 
work with the individuality which gives 
value to all art-work, however simple or 
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humble its means. 
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A CHRISTMAS REVEL. 


fw passengers on the through train were all more or 
less interested when they saw, waiting at the little 
rustic station, a half-dozen double sleighs, each with its 
prancing horses, and one larger one with four huge black 
beasts, which the master of the revels himself had in 
hand, into which the gay group that bad filled half a car 
were hurried, rolled in bear-skins to the chin, and then all 
swept. swiftly away, to the cry of glad voices and the 
jingling of bells. ‘The house-warming of some young 
millionaire,” tie conductor said to those that asked. And 
then the sleighers heard the two sharp whistles as the 
engine plunged across a highway, and neither the wea 
ing people in the train nor the gay people out of it 
thought of one another again 
But there were two people in the sleighs not quite so 
gay as the rest. Don Hollister had carried his hurt a 
good while, and the- other—well, pretty Polly Templeton 
knew best what she had to be sorry for; the red dyed 
her cheek in a more vivid stain than the frosty air could 
give as she saw Don Hollister’s eyes resting a moment 
upon her. But it was Elise Bonney, their chaperon, who 
had indicated her place, and the groom had mounted her 
there out of hand, beside Don on the high seat of the 
big sleigh. It occurred to Polly to wonder what Elise 
Bonney thought, for all her tinkling laugh, when seeing 
this splendid stalwart Don Hollister, holding his four-in- 
hand like the charioteer of an Olympie race, and then 
looking at the pale starveling of a man beside her whom 
she had chosen to marry—chosen, some said, because 
his refined and scholarly character had charmed 
her; chosen, others said, because, although a clergy 
man, he could afford not to preach, having been 
born heir to the Bellington and Bingley Railroad, 
with all its revenues,which meant for Elise a palace 
in » mountain park and a house in town, where she 
was regnant over wit and worth and wealth. 
But that was only a moment's thought with Polly. 
Don was busy with his horses, who appeared to 
have some idea of flying, as they leaped and plunged 
and stood up in their traces; the next moment the 
last time she had been beside Don Hollister flashed 
before her. It was in the foyer during one of the 
interminable waits of the opera. He had come and 
asked her to go out, and she had risen, in spite of 
her step-mother’s frown—the more quic kly yerhaps, 
for Mrs. Templeton’s hurried whisper, vite meant 
Elise, not you!” She knew by the color that swept 
over the face of Elise, sitting on her other hand, 
that she also had heard; and it was not till they 
were standing aside and letting the procession go 
by, while she sipped her iced water, that she looked 
up and said: ‘** Now you have been very kind, and I 
have had a breath of air, and we will go back, and 
you shall take out Elise, for I know you meant to 
ask her all the time. But the fact is, the air was 
so close I had to take the chance—” 

‘The fact is nothing of the sort,” said Don 
‘The fact is that you are as inaccessible as a Grand 
Llama. And it does me good to take you out di 
rectly under Mamma Templeton’s eyes How are 
you, Berkeley ? 

‘I don't know what Mamma Templeton has ever 
done to you,” said Polly, pouting into her fan, for 
Mr. Berkeley had looked round at them, and so had 
Rosamond Beale, as they passed. 

“Do you not? All the same I bear no enmity. 

It is quite true I am not her pattern of a desirable 
_* young broker making his commissions. 
low can she tell on what day a lucky deal may— 
She doesn’t believe in lucky deals? Nor you, non 
plus. Why, let me tell you, there are as many cur 
rents of luck and ill luck as there are of cold air 
and warm air. And | am in one of the lucky cur 
rents. I keep in it, too—straight sailing. You do 
not believe it?” he said, returning the glass and 
goivg along beside her. ‘‘ Mrs. Templeton’s frown 
is proof to the contrary? But what do I care for 
Mrs. Templeton’s frown ?” his voice very low, but 
close beside her ear as he bent his head. ‘‘ You do 
not frown on me.” 

The color flamed over Polly’s face, so that she 
had to stoop and adjust the ribbon of her slender 
shoe and let the posture excuse the blush. “TI 
think,” she said, straightening herself with a pretty 
hauteur, “‘ we will go back now.’ 

**Oh no, I think not. There isn’t the scrape of a 
fiddle yet. And I have a great deal more to say.” 

“If you please, I will go back.” 

**Then I shall say it on the way.” 

** What good does it do you to ts alk so? 
her breath. 

** All the good in the world!—Fine house again,” 
as Tom Perkins stopped to speak to them. ‘‘ Eames 
in great shape to-night. Seen Calvé? In Mrs. 
Houghton’s box, down the left? Black and pink. 
—All the good in the world!” as Mr. Perkins took 
himself off, with a general echo of the intelligence 
and a turn of the promenading throng in the direc 
tion of Mrs. Houghton’s box 

‘Have you seen Calvé?” asked Polly 

**No, I have not. I asked him if he had. I see 
something infinitely more delightful to me to look 
at, for all the tw inkling dance of her fingers. And 
you know it!’ 

** But, if you please, Don—” 

“Yes? I please anything, Polly, when you speak 
80.” 

** Oh, the orchestra are taking their places! 
you hear? See; every one is going in.” 

** All the better. One can breathe a free breath,” 
said Don, planting himself against the wall, and tak- 
ing her fan as if he were examining the painting, 
but bending his keen glance over it and upon her. 

“You are guarded so like blue china, and you will 
be forbidden to speak to me after we go back, and 
it is now or never with me, Pauline.” 

‘It will have to be never,” said Polly, looking 
down, and very white. 

“Great heavens, Polly ! 
he exclaimed. 

** No, Iam not,’ 
with an effort, 


” half under 


Don’t 


You are going to faint !” 


*she said, getting herself together 
“Why should I faint— 
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‘* Because, Polly darling—because your heart is strong 
er than your will—” 

‘People faint only with weak hearts. 
don't be foolish. 

‘All right—” 

‘ We shall miss the scene!” 

** Well, the scene is here. 
here and now if you are 
marck—” 

‘You have no right to ask me!” 

**Every right! The right of the love I have—” 

‘You can’t say I haven't tried to prevent your saying 
this!” 

‘I don’t intend to say anything about it 
endure the life you lead me any longer!” 

“The life I lead you!” exclaimed Polly, still in their 
undertone. “And I should lead you a better one if—” 

“If you agreed to find life with love better than life 
with a thousand useless luxuries—” 

‘But I am used to the luxuries. I don’t know how to 
do withent them. If—oh, if—” her cheeks a rosy red 

‘Then you admit it all, Polly?” 

‘I admit nothing —give me my fan, please — except 
that Iam a worldling. Oh, I know it,” retreating before 
his joyous accent. ‘* But I can’t do without the carriage 
und servants and dinners and dances. All the love in the 
world won't buy season tickets to this place— 

‘ Beastly place, anyway !” 


No, no,-Don, 
Oh, the curtain is going up—” 


And your part is to tell me 
going to marry Mr. Gold 


But I can't 


“Won't buy gowns—like this—a fan like that.” 

‘ But you have the fan already.” 

“Never to have another! Oh, really, 
surd, ourJjosing the music so !” 

“No. If you said what I believe is in your heart it 
would be infinitely sweeter music to me. It ought to be 
as sweet to you to hear me say I love you—” 

For a moment a passionate glow suffused Polly's great 
gray eyes, lifted to mect his own; the swift glow of a ten 
der smile swept over her face. ‘‘Oh, it isn’t fair,” she 
said, ‘‘ with this heavenly love-music going on!” 

“It might be heavenly love-music all our lives!” 

‘It could not be Romeo and Juliet very often. And I 
really must go back—I don't know what mamma will 
say And she began to move forward so rapidly. that 
perforce he had to join her. 

‘We can’t go down now,” he said, “‘in the middle of 
the scene, unless we want the house to rise at us. You 
will have to be patient with me a few moments more. I 
am not patient with you when you confess that the ideal 
is so unimportant to you, the material so all in all, that 
you prefer money to love,” 

‘Not money,” said Pauline, lifting her head quickly, 

‘ but the pleasure that money brings. rE 

“It is spoke n,” said Don. ‘‘ Remember,” he 
presently, ° ‘that money has wings.” 

‘Sohaslove. There isasong—” And she hummed, in 
self-supporting bravado, “ ‘ Love plumes his wings to fly 


it is quite ab 


added, 








pony " And then she began to grow red and redder un- 
der his eyes and their look, half passion, half contempt ; 
and in another moment—who knows?—she held out her 
hand— 

‘*There it is,” said Don. ‘I think we may venture.” 
And he went hurriedly down with her, the cramped sit- 
ters meeting them on the way. ‘‘ Mrs. Templeton,” he 
said, leaning over, ‘‘ we have been hearing the music fur- 
ther out. Not quite up to Faust, but very sweet. You 
have no idea how the sound goes over the head in this 
part of the house. Won't you come and try it yourself ? 
These seats are torture-chambers! And it’s my last chance 
—I am off, you know, to Honolulu to-morrow.” And 
Mrs. Templeton rose with much commotion, giving this 
one and that a cold glare of recognition; and when he 
brought her down the aisle again Mr. Goldmarck gave her 
back her seat on the other side of Polly. It was just then 
that Mrs. Arlington's voice rose over the tuning of the 
fiddles: “ Yes, it’s a pity; she is so charming, ont Don is 
tremendously épris; and any one can see she is in love; 
and neither of them wortha penny! But Elise—” And as 
the fiddles began to serape again Polly was struck with a 
wild wonder if Don Hollister could have been acting a 
part with her out there in the foyer, ana if, after all, it 
— be Elise— 

hat was all two yearsago. Her step-motner had taken 
her over seas that spring, and there had been a gay career 
at a foreign court, more than one impecunious prince in- 
quiring about her dot, and withdrawing when told that 
she had only her step-mother’s good-will. And she had 
come home to learn that Don Hollister bad made a lucky 
deal in sugar, and another in P. D. Q. bonds, and none 
kuew how many more in State loans, in telephone, in real 
estate—caught in a current of luck, in fact, for he could 
write his name to six ciphers; and not the least spoiled— 
same old Don—first to put his hand in his pocket, hardest 
rider to hounds. And had she heard—it was Tom Per- 
kins talking—-that Goldmarck had goue all to flinders? 
And was she bid to the house-warming? Don had an old 
house—miserly dead and gone uncle’s—been an elephant 
on his hands—the house, not the uncle, Some old grand 
father bought an abandoned fort of the government down 
the coast, and had built a dwelling-house on the front, and 
used the rest for warehouses in his West India trade, and 
others had built on gables and wings. And now Don had 
it restored ; everything the best of the best old colonial 
—days of considerable splendor, you know ; stables full 
of thorough-breds, kennels full of hounds, old drawing- 
rooms tapestried and damasked, old Copleys and Smi- 
berts, buffets of old china, wrought-iron and brass, every- 
thing down to apostle teaspoons, and all up to the scale 
of a prince's living, and no mistake! Quite a change for 
Don. 

“Yes,” Polly said, her mother hac an invitation for 
her, but she had half promised to be maid of honor at 
Nanny Dunce’s wedding in Rhode Island, and she rather 
thought— 

* Of course you will go, Polly,” puffed her step-mother. 
‘There is no rather think about I I have written Mr. 
Hollister so. He ought to have asked me too. But Elise 
Bonney makes a good chaperon. A very suitable mar- 
riage hers, [ hear,” said Mrs. Templeton. 

“Well, yes; some thought so,” said Tom. 

And here she was, on the high seat of the sleigh, beside 
Don Hollister; and the whole thing had flashed over her 
before he had brought his horses down (o earth, and they 
were sweeping along over the crisp snow, the wind rush- 
ing by them, the sunset dying out in red, the twilight 
coming in in purple, bere a young new moon, and here a 
half-guessed star, and showers of bell-tones scattering all 
about. ‘ Well,” said Don at last, turning to look at her, 
‘isn’t this fine? Isn't this better than that close car? 
Isn't this sweeping along on the tail of a comet—a cold 
comet? Why, Polly, is this you?” 

He hadn't known her, then! He had forgotien how 
she looked in these two years! He hadn't supposed she 
would come! Why had she? What a fool—what a fool 
she had been tocome! ‘ Iwas so busy with the horses,” 
he explained. ‘‘ The wheeler is full of this fool weather. 
I don’t know what difference Christmas weather makes 
to them. But it seems to make some. You know, there's 
a tradition that the beasts in the stalls fall om their knees 
at the first cock-crow in the Christmas night. You are 
shivering. Not half enough wraps, coming out of that 
steaming Pullman — queer name, pulling 60 many. 
wonder was Adam Forepaugh a real name. ere Was 
the Reverend Mr. Scripture, you know, and’ Dr. Physic. 
Here !—I knew there were some things somewhere—let 
me fasten it. We will take the short-cut of the bay road.” 
Aud aware that he was talking against time, in a ner- 
vous dread of his dropping his reins—of anything, every- 
thing—she stammered out that she was warm, too warm, 
and how lovely it was—sunset and twilight and moonlight 
and starlight, perfection of all the hours in one; and 
what superb horses—black Hassatis, every one’; and how 
good this wind was, and this motion, when, she felt the 
rocking of the Seamania yet. And she thought to herself 
the drive would never end, and wished to’ goodness she 
had never come, and could not have told if’ she were in 
the middle of her presentation to Queen Margarita or of 
the storm she had encountered at sea, when thé grooms 
jumped down and began running along beside the horses, 
the gates were thrown open, and they drew up where 
brick and stone and timber were mingled in a low pile of 
picturesque outline upon the darkening sky, lights and 
tires blazing from windows, and ‘‘ Weiconie to the Old 
Fort!” Don said, as he lightly swung ner down, and was 
gone to receive the rest of the laughing and exclaimiag 

arty. 

‘* Isn't itall as I said?” asked Tom Perkins, as they stood 
in the great hall, transformed by the Christmas green into a 
hemlock forest, with here an antler reaching out of it, and 
here a mailed hand and arm, and looked down room after 
room with blazing fires, with flower-laden tables, and far 
beyond, as a heavy curtain swayed and parted, with glit- 
ter of gold and silver vessels. Servants were passing 
round some hot cup of greeting, and Elise Bonney, tear- 
ing off her gloves, was already brewing tea at a litile table 
inside the mantel of the great chimuey. Don himself 
stood before Polly with a cup, saying, ““I1° must brin 
you the first thing that passes your lips in this house.” 
And then, still half dazed, she was with the rest flocking 
up the broad low staire, and in her room alone at last look- 
ing out on a steely stretch of starlit sea close ut hand, half 
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without seeing it, and wholly wishing she had defied her 
step-mother and staid at home. 

he fire on her hearth was crackling ; her box was un- 
strapped; a maid came to offer help. The tolling of the 
bell-buoy on the reef startled her. Presently she heard 
them flocking down the stairs again. What were they 
going to wear? She opened her door a crack tosee. Yes, 
that was Eliza Bonney in a low black waist, a black chif- 
fon boa half hiding her snowy neck and her diamonds. 
Then she could wear her white one, only half as low, and 
her little white ostrich-feather cape. And while she bur- 
ried she wondered why the sight of Elise Bonney was so 
vexing—why Elise was down here anyway. The bells of 
a church in the town a couple of miles away came down 
the wind, ringing the peal for Christmas eve; the bell- 
buoy on the reef seemed to mock and mock them with 
curious spite, in tune with her feeling regarding that look 
in Elise’s face ; she remembered Mrs. Arlington's gossip ; 
she wondered, as many a time before, if Don had been 
playing in those old days, that night in the foyer; if Elise 
had chosen the diamonds and let the love go, if she had 
had a chance to do so—they seemed on such terms. And 
while the bell pealed insistently on the frosty air, its mes- 
sage of good-will began to prick her conscience for ill- 
feeling, and her conscience became as unruly as her usual 
emotions. She forgot she had dismissed Mr, Goldmarck. 
“It is you,” she exclaimed to the girl in the glass, tossing 
up her dark hair, cheeks red as an autumn leaf, eyes glit- 
tering like the stars outside—‘‘ it was you who chose the 
diamonds, who sold yourself for a mess of pottage and 
never got it!” And then, the parish bells coming again, 
she stayed her thoughts, and in a bumbler frame said a 
little prayer to be delivered from evil, and went down as 
calm us Polly Templeton of old, and a trifle more mag- 
nificent, and she presently found herself beside Dr. Bonney 
at the table, at whose head sat Don, with Elise Bonney 
and Mrs. en poner tas on his right and left; and when 
she observed that she sat directly sets Mr. Hollister, 
at first she thought it was an accident of the cards, and 
then a stupid joke of Tom Perkins’s, and then that at a 
round table, and such a huge round table, it might have 
no significance ; and an with herself for noticing it 
at all, she turned to Dr. Bonney with the sweetest in- 
terest in his remarks concerning argon or helion or frozen 
oxygen, and never glanced at Don, and had no idea if she 
were eating terrapin or cold mutton. But now and then 
Don's voice rose across the murmur of the other voices 
and the clink of glass and silver. ‘* Yes,” she heard him 
say, ‘the place is honeycombed with underground pas- 
sages and cells, except the more recent parts. ere were 
chambers to store powder, with long narrow corridors, 
and these the old forefather who bought the fort made 
use of and extended — conduct explainable only on the 
supposition, I grieve to say, that he was a first-class 
smuggler With a monopoly of the business.” 

** Monopolies early in the family,” said Tom Perkins. 

** Some of the corridors run out under the sea—whether 
to blow up boats of enemies’ ships, or whether a way of 
escape—for they are said to make out as far as the reef 
of the bell-buoy—” 

' *‘A real Ann Radcliffe business!” said Mrs. Apple- 
thorpe. 

** We have never thoroughly examined them. I should 
get lost in them myself. They will be walled up solidly 
by-and-by; but a man can’t do everything at once.” 

“ This is delightful,” said Elise. 

** How very interesting !” cried Mabel Palmer. ‘‘ Why, 
we're nol safe in our beds !” 

** Oh, I think so,” said Dona. 

**Who knows what pirates will come up and make off 
with this plunder?” said Rosamond Beale. 

‘**T expect a panel to slip aside and a medisval hero to 
step out,” exclaimed Miss ashton 

“Ob, how 1 should like to explore them!” sighed 
Mabel. 

“Why not ?” asked Harry Boylston. 

“‘ Why not, indeed ?” echoed Tom. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Don, ‘‘We have something 
better to do.” 

** You can’t have,” cried Mabel. ‘I move we adjourn 
to the underground passages.” 

‘*The motion is seconded and carried,” said Harry. 

**No, no, no,” said Don. ‘I veto it. It is all a folly. 
No, no.” 

** Now, Mr. Hollister,” said Mabel, ‘‘I insist.” 

**I really think we shall have to organize an exploring 
party,” said Mrs. Applethorpe. 

** And then a relief party,” said Mr. Hollister. 

‘Oh, come now. We can’t have the excitement of the 
danger of losing ourselves in the labyrinth of these mines 
and countermives,” said Colonel Kendrick, ‘and let it 
slip.” 

** For my part,” said Mrs. Bonney, ‘‘I will hold the fort 
abovestairs.” 

And Polly said nothing. But when the gay party bad 
disappeared with lanterns and torches, the Figulfied Bull- 
ion and the superior footmen leading the way, she re- 
mained sitting beside the hall fire with Elise. 

. It was so nice that you could come,” said Elise, pres- 
ently. 

What affair was that of hers, Polly asked herself. And 
before she could control her tongue she had answered, 
‘*But one would have supposed you were to be the mis- 
tress here to welcome us!” 

“1?” said Elise. ‘‘ Why in the world should one sup- 
pose that? Why, I was engaged to Dr. Bonney—” 

** Before I went away ?” 

“*Of course I was. To the best, the—” 

**Do you mean to say,” cried Polly, her eyes growing 
larger, ‘*‘ that you—that you—” ‘ 

** Why, Polly Templeton, I believe—I really—I declare 
—I ought to shake you!” she said, laughing. ‘‘So you 
suppose I don’t love my husband with my whole heart! 
Why, IT always have. There!” 

“And not—” 

** Stop, stop, stop, Polly, before I get so angry I shall 
never speak to you again. Don Hollister, indeed, with 
Roland Bonney in the world! Why, what’s the matter 
with you, Polly ?” 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing,” said Polly. ‘‘Only I didn’t 
mean to come. But mamma hurried me off so I hadn’t a 
chance—” 

“Why, there’s Don himself! I thought you were 
miles underground !” 
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“Not I. With a warm fire and lovely ladies beside it, 
to spend my Christmas eve in subterrantous seclusion ! 
They won't go far. Oh, I knew they’d go. But I had 
the lamps hung along the first passages, and I told Bulliou 
to keep to the left, and bring them back on a circle—” 

‘Oh !” said Polly, springing to her feet. “If I had 
known that! I thought it would be so dark and so far—” 
And she flashed across the hall to the door through which 
Don had come, where a flight of stairs with lanterns hung 
along the walls was disclosed, and gathered up her skirts 
and disappeared. 

**What possesses the girl?” cried Elise, and flashed in 

ursuit, 

a What both of you?” cried Don, following. 
‘* Where are you? Remember! Keep to the left!” 

Polly heard him. But she had now wrought herself up 
to such a hysterical pitch with the idea that Don Hollister 
would think she had come down there, now the outlook 
had changed, to give him another chance, that she would 
not have been sorry if an earthquake had come and ex- 
tinguished every lamp in these dim, dreadful galleries. 
Why hadn’t she weet | hadn’t she thought? and 
then she never dreamed the old charm of personality could 
be so strong! As she heard him come springing after 
them she saw the dark arch of another passage and stepped 
into it, and with her hand on the wall ran a half-dozen 
yards, that he might go by and miss the glimmer of her 
white gown. And he had gone by, and she had turned 
a corner without knowing it; and, oe over her 
shoulder, there was no light to be seen—nothing but pitchy 
blackness. 

She stood still a moment, trying to take her bearings, 
to think just how much she had turned, just how many 
steps she had taken; it could be but few. She heard 
voices; but they were echoing and reduplicating so in all 
the hollow ways and arches that it was impossible to tell 
from what direction they came. She turned again, and 
anya her way—no, it must be to the left—he said the 
eft; she would regain the main passage and be in the hall 
when they came back. She hoped her dress would not 
be. smooched, and held it up carefully. And she took a 
dozen steps more, and pafised, and veered unawares, and 
went on a little farther, and suddenly a wall seemed to 
be closed behind her—she heard no sound. An awful 
terror stopped her heart; and then she began to call at 
the top of her voice, and she hurried on, her hand beside 
her on the wall, calling and crying, shivering with cold 
and shaking with fright And all at once the wall was 
wet beneath her hand. She stopped short, with a new 
terror. There was a sound all about her—a singing in 
her ears, a low regular rhythm, a muffled beating of surf : 
it was the ooze of the sea under her hand—the house was 
close upon the brink, and this was one of the long sea 
galleries! And then there came another sound—the boom 
of a bell, droning, heavy, close at hand and far away— 
mystical, terrible! Oh, what a Christmas bell, what a 
Christmas eve! If at any moment this roof of wet rock 
should crash in she woul drown like aratina hole. A 
nun walled up alive a thousand years ago was not more 
dead than she would be presently. 

She stood stone-still, not daring to stir, a thousand fears 
in one clutching at her heart—the slimy thing her foot 
might fall on, the evil apparition of the long dead smug- 
glers, the overwhelming sense that she was lost and would 
perish there. Hadn't he said they had never thoroughly 
examined the place? She would have fainted and died 
before they found her! That booming bell —oh, she 
knew now—the bell-buoy on the reef! Here she was, lost 
among these black shafts and tunnels under the sea! 
She was Mint and dizzy—she was going to drop—no, no, 
no, she must not let herself! She must call. up all her 
strength. She dared not move, for she knew not what 
might be at her feet—what sea-pool, what ledge. She 
could not move. She could not breathe. There was no 
air, although a cold soughing to and fro fanned her gown ; 
everything was swimming ; she could not hold out much 
longer. She wondered how long she had been there—she 
was so tired—she seemed to have thought of everything 
in her life—she was so young; she might have been so 
happy—oh, what misery ! And then she took heart and 
opened ber mouth, giving one halloo and another, that 
went sailing like black bats from roof to roof of countless 
caverns, flapping away into stillness at last. And sud- 
denly another cry came—a clear tenor call, answering hers, 
all confused with echoes : ‘Where are you? Where are 
you ? Iam coming!” and then a light, and that was Don 

imself hurrying towards her. And all she could do was 
to put up her two arms for him to take her, like a child. 
‘My little darling, my beautiful darling !” he said. ‘I 
will never let you go again!” And when he loosened his 
grasp about her it was just before he reached the vaulted 
spot where Elise and Dr Bonney and old Bullion had 
stumbled on one another in their various searching. 

And waiting a few moments, Polly vainly trying to 
gather her wits, still clinging to Don, half laughing, half 
sobbing, they went back to the hall, where the others bad 
been gathered by Bullion and his men from all points, 
and Bullion superintended the filling of a huge loving-cup 
with some sweet and spicy Christmas draught, to be 
sipped as the tower-clock tolled twelve. 

**I wish you a happy Christmas,” said Don, where he 
stood leaning on the back of the great chair, in whose 
depths Polly sat, white and radiant, and taking the lov- 
ing-cup in his hands—‘“‘ as happy a Christmas as mine, if 
that were possible. Perhaps you did not think I had an 

urpose at dinner in placing the lady opposite myself. 

t is the place belonging to the mistress of the house. 
And a few moments ago Dr. Bonney, in the presence of 
witnesses, made that lady my wife. Polly, I wish you 
ie 4 ag touching the cup to his lips, he passed it to 

is wife. 

The tower clock tolled the half-hour in the middle of 
the gay congratulations. ‘‘Oh,” exclaimed Polly, *‘ was 
I down there in the dark only a half-hour, after all? I 
don’t know when I can hear a bell again without trem- 
bling. That dell-buoy—” 

“Rang through the sweetest moments of my life,” 
said her husband. ‘It is the most tuneful of all the 
Christmas bells that ever rung. We will give the light- 
house board a louder and a better bell, and have that one 
hung in the tower to ring in all our Christmases and every 
happy day and doing at the Old Fort. You had better 
grow used to it, Mrs. Hollister, for we shall have to keep 
it ringing all the time.” 
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A CHRISTMAS DOUBT. 


T claimed by some unhallowed scribes 
That, when among the Gentile tribes 
The early fathers went in 

Of new recruits for Mother Church 

(And sometimes, as it came to pass, 
Converting pagan states en masse), 

They deemed it wiser not to change 
Accustomed ways for manners strange 
Whenever by a twist or two 

Old rites could serve a.purpose new. 
And so historians profane 

Agree that it is more than plain 

That Christ’s authentic natal day 

Occurs in March, October, May, 

Or on ’most any other date, 

And that the day folks celebrate 

Is not the Lord’s birthday at all, 

But some old heathen festival, 

Which, when the early fathers struck, 
They christened Christmas, just for luck. 


When this opinion first I learned, 
The very thought I rudely spurned, 
And clamored loud for measures drastic 
To Check such views iconoclastic. 
But, al! when I observe the ways 
That Christmas is kept nowadays: 
Crowded shops with people buying, 
Each in lavishness outvying 
Each, and rudely pushing, crushing, 
Breathless, hither, thither rushing, 
Spending, spending, spending, spending 
With extravagance unendin 
Money that they can’t afford 
From the rainy day’s scant hoard, 
Sometimes running into debt, 
Sometimes plunging deeper yet, 
Giving not to those who lack, 
Giving—to get something back, 
Poor folk straining gifts to send 
To each influential friend, 
Rich folk sending without thought 
Gifts some hireling, maybe, bought, 
Thinking only of display, 
Only ‘“ What will people say?” 
When I can look around and see 
Such goings on, it seems to me 
It cannot matter much to them 
A babe was born in Bethlehem. 
It may be true, as scoffers say, 
That we're not keeping Christmas day, 
But celebrating, after all, 
Some queer old heathen festival. 
H. G. Patne. 





le those who only knew Mlle. Calvé through her por- 
trayal of such warm-blooded children of the South as 
Santuzza and Carmen it was something in the nature of 
a revelation to witness her recent embodiment of Ophélie 
in the opera by the French writer Thomas—a hollow 
mockery of the great Shakespearian drama Hamlet, upon 
which the work is based. 

The clever introduction of a beautiful and plaintive 
Swedish melody as the central point in Ophelia’s mad 
scene, and ibe addition of difficult fioriture passages with 
which to tempt soprani endowed with high registers and 
flexible voices, saved the production from an early death. 

As it stands, the one scene lives on, but the rest of the 
opera is as dead as a door-nail, and one can only pity the 
excellent artists distributed to fill the cast, and forced to 
wade through their dreary monotonies before frankly un- 
attentive and disapproving audiences. 

As was to be expected, Mlle. Calvé, in reviving Ophélie, 
did aot confine herself to the successful accomplishment 
of mere mechanical difficulties. Her technique proved 
admirable in all roulades and trills, but her sustained and 
prolonged notes, the intentionally changed character of 
their quality of tone-color, the weird suggestion of mental 
incapacity found in these fragmentary utterances—these 
were, indeed, features of no less interest than the actions 
and gestures which they accompanied, and which delin- 
eated in so original and convincing a manner the gentle 
Ophelia’s madness. 

The first regular performance of Gounod’s Faust drew a 
large and enthusiastic crowd of listeners to the Metro- 
politan Opera-house on the evening of December 9th, 
when M. Ed. de Reszké carried off the chief honors of the 
occasion by his inimitable impersonation of Mephistoph- 
eles. 

Madame Nordica sang and acted the part of Marguerite 
very carefully, and her voice rang out with true dramatic 
intensity of feeling in the effective final scene. 

M. Jean de Reszké was out of voice, but he delivered 
the familiar tenor arias and his share of the concerted 
pieces in his fine style and finished vocalization, reaping 
the customary and well-deserved reward. 

M. Maurel’s Valentine is always a creation of the — 
est order, and a word of commendation should be added 
for the new contralto, Mile. Olitzka, who was the best 
Siebel we have had for a long time. 

Although an amateur association, the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club—now in its thirtieth year—deserves to be placed 
among organizations whose purposes and consistently 
high standard dignify their subscription concerts and en- 
title them to serious consideration. The first private re- 
hearsal and concert took place on the evening of December 
9th and 10th, at the club-rooms in West Fortieth Street, 
and under the leadership of Mr. Joseph Mosenthal. 

The opening number — given for the first time by the 
society—was a charming composition by M. Von Wein- 
zierl, called ‘‘ Upward the Lark.” Brambach’s ‘‘ Sunrise, 
and Arthur Foote’s setting to Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Bedouin 
Love-Song,” were among the ambitious numbers of the 
programme, and the club may be congratulated in main- 
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taining its habitual excellence of tone and the extreme 
delicacy and refinement of its methods. The soloist at the 
concert was the eminent violinist Herr Ondricek. 

Wednesday, December 11th, brought the Jong-promised 
novelty La Navarraise, giveu at the close of Gluck’s Orfeo. 

The archaic measures of ‘“J’ai perdu mon Eurydice” 
were scarce stilled, when the orchestra burst into the lead- 
ing motive of the introduction to La Navarraise, and the 
classic simplicity of the past gave way to the essentially 
modern French impressionism of a thrilling war scene. 
In many respects the representation of M. Massenet’s opera 
falls short of the European productions of the work. 

In Signor Bevignani’s hands the score was handled 
rather roughly, and rhythm and delicacy were often ruth- 
lessly sacrificed in the desire to make a noise. The ac- 
companiment to the love-duo was very badly done, its 
suggestion of palpitating heart-throbs being entirely lost 
by the conductor’s monotonous reading, and the accom- 
paniment to the soldiers’ serenade was also most ineffec- 
tively carried out. 

The scenery, too, lacks much of the brilliancy in dis- 
tant effects which served as a contrast to the dreary hor- 
rors presented in the foreground and middle distance, 
and there are points in stage management where the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house shows to disadvantage. 

But Mile. Calvé, as the heroine Anita, is still with us in 
her famous réle, and her wonderful interpretation im- 
presses itself with passionate force, proving one of her 
great—perhaps the greatest of all—creations. How one 
pities the loving creature who risks all for love, and errs 
so unwittingly! M. Plancon—the original Garrido—made 
a magnificent picture in his general’s uniform, and sang 
and acted with great power. 


M. Lubert’s ringing tenor voice and impressive earnest- * 


ness were well placed in the part of the lover Araquil, 
and M. Mauguiére in the minor réle of Ramon did good 
work. When they are more familiar with their parts it is 
to be hoped that M. Castelmary and M. de Vries will sing 
their soli in better time and tune, but in other respects 
they sustain the characters of Remigio and Bustamente 
in a praiseworthy manner. At the close of the opera 
Mile. Calvé and M. Plancon were called out again and 
again by tumultuous rounds of applause, and luurels and 
flowers were cast at their feet. 


Mk. CHASE’S COLLECTION OF RINGS. 
See illustrations on page 1048, 


N R. WILLIAM M. CHASE, the distinguished artist, 

has been a collector of miscellanies for a great many 
years, and the things he has gathered in his studio in West 
Tenth Street, New York, have long been noted for their 
picturesqueness, and the other qualities which delight those 
whose purpose it is iu life to create the beautiful. He has 
swords and pistols, spears and daggers, and almost every 
conceivable weapon of offence and defence; his walls are 
hung with splendid tapestries, and over these are paintings 
that are beautiful or curious or rare. Few men ip this 
country have been so given up to the delights of collect- 
ing, but, in the main, Mr. Chase has bought that which 
pleased him, without regard to completeness in any one 
branch. There are one or two exceptions to this general 
habit, however, for he has what is surely the most com- 
plete and the mast interesting collection of antique finger- 
rings to be found in this country, and possibly the most 
interesting private collection of the kind in the world. 
wir. Chase will presently give up*his studio in Tenth 
Street, and in the second week in January his collections 

... be sold at the rooms of the American Art Association. 
It seems a pity that this collection of rings could not be 
purchased as a whole and pluced in one of the public 
museums, Itis likely, however, that it will be broken up, 
and the various specimens go to enrich other collections 
in this country and Europe. 

Finger-rings have been worn from very remote ages, 
though the custom seems to have been more general in 
Egypt than in any other part of the ancient world. At 
any rate, we know more of the ring-wearing habits of the 
ancient Egyptians, for rings are found even on the hands 
of mummies. In early times rings were not merely orna- 
ments, but were used to seal letters and give authenticity to 
commands at a time. when reading and writing were not 
universal. ‘I'he earliest rings were of pure gold, simple 
in design and massive in construction, and they usually 
bore the name and titles of the owner in hieroglyphic char- 
acters. The poorer classes wore rings of cheaper metal, 
and even of glass and pottery. The Assyrians and Baby- 
loniaus wore bracelets instead of rings. The signet on 
these wus on a hard stone, perfora’ from end to end, 
and bound to the wrist by a cord. The Etruscans, how- 
ever, were great ring-wearers, and the scarabreus was a 
favorite kind of setting. There is a fine sample of the 
Etruscan scarabeeus ring in Mr. Chase’s collection. The 
scarab is decorated with Egyptian hieroglyphics on back 
and belly, and it swings on a pivot—the usual method of 
setting. 

The wearing of rings was probably introduced into 
Greece from Asia, and from Greeee into Italy. In Athens 
rings were set with beautiful engraved gems, and a real 
Athenian dandy would cover the fingers of both of his 
hands with these costly ornaments. The simple Spartans 
did not like the custom, and a sumptuary law was passed 
forbidding the wearing of rings made of more valuable 
substances than iron. Some ancient types of iron rings 
are highly prized by collectors on account of their rarity; 
having no intrinsic value, they have not been kept as care- 
fully, until recently, as rings of gold and silver and those 
embellished with jewels. The Romans, when they first 
took to wearing rings, imitated the simplicity of the Spar- 
tans, and for a long time only iron rings were worn. High 
officers of state, when performing some public duty, wore 
gold rings, but the custom spread, and the gold ring was 
soon worn by all persons of co uence. The Romans 
also wore key-rings—rings made of bronze. with an actual 
and serviceable key as the ‘‘ bezel.” These keys unlocked 
the treasure-chests, and a master who confided this ring 
to friend, servant, or slave was considered to have in that 

rson complete and entire trust. 

In the Christian era the most historical of rings are 
those that have been worn by the Popes and the other 
dignitaries of the Roman Church. We often hear of papal 
rings, and generally it is understood that such a ring has 
been worn by a Pope; but papal is the name given to the 
rings worn by the Cardinals, and given to each by the Pope 
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when invested with office. Each Pope has what is called 
the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Ring,” a ring that descends from one 
Pope to another, and this is used to seal minor decrees 
and briefs. Then each pontiff on state occasions wears an 
exquisitely fine cameo, cut in biood-stone, of the head of 
our Saviour. This is known to be more than three hundred 
— old. This also descends from one Pope to another. 

ides these the Pope has another ring, which is his own, 
and which usually bears some device or inscription of his 
own choosing and of individual significance. A bishop 
in the Roman Church is invested with a ring, and this 
used to be buried with him. Mr. Chase has a splendid 
episcopal ring of the thirteenth century, and of Italian 
workmanship. It is of gold, with a sapphire set without 
being cut in facets, or technically en cabochon. 

Rings have long been used in betrothal and marriage 
ceremonies. The first of this kind known were ‘‘ gemel,” 
or ‘‘gimmel,” rings, that is, twin rings. They could be 
woru doubly or singly, and when used as a betrothal 
pledge each person to the engagement wore one of the 
hoops. Such rings are by no means obsolete to-day. The 
marriage ring used by Marti Luther when he was wed to 
the emancipated nun Catherine von Bora, was a gemel- 
ring, but the hoops could not be separated, as one passed 
through the other. Martin Luther’s betrothal ring is of 
curious fashion, and is still preserved as a national relic of 
great interest. Mr. Chase has a replica of this ring, which 
is composed of an intricate device of gold-work set with 
a ruby—the emblem of exalted love. The gold devices 
represent all the symbols of the ‘‘ Passion.” In the centre 
is the crucified Saviour; in one side, the spear with which 
the side was pierced, and the rod of reeds of the flagella- 
tion. On the other side is the leaf of hyssop. Beneath 
are the dice with which the soldiers cast lots for the gar- 
ment without seam, and below are the three nails. At the 
back may be distinguished the inside of the ladder and 
other symbols connected with the last act of the atone- 
ment. On the inside of the ring are inscribed the names 
of the betrothed pair, and the date of the wedding-day in 
German: ‘der 13 Junij 1525.” This ring was no doubt 
designed by the celebrated painter and goldsmith Lucas 
Cranach, and probably wrought with his own hand. 

Besides signet-rings, betrothal, marriage, and ecclesiasti- 
cal rings, there are others of great variety and interest— 
poison and charm rings, for instance. The poison-ring 
had a needle constructed like a serpent’s tooth within the 
bezel of the ring, and was operated by a concealed spring. 
The poisoner would scratch the hand of his victim while 
shaking hands. These rings were actually used in Italy 
in the Middle Ages, and they are said not to be entirely 
obsolete in India to-day. 

Mr. Chase has in his collection more than six hundred 
specimens, which represent with much fidelity the ring- 
wearing fashions and customs from early Egyptian dy- 
nasties to last year in Japan. The Japanese, by-the-way, 
have only worn rings within this century. The hoops of 
Japanese rings are broken, so each ring will fit any finger. 

Jno. GILMER SPEED. 





| CORRESPONDENTS: 


Constant Reaper.—The distinction which Professor Prodgers 
would make between “a literary man” and “‘a man of letters” is 
this: A man of letters is one who makes of writing a means of ex- 
pression. He may do this through editorial columns, essays, novels, 
short stories, or histories. A literary man may or may not have cult- 
ure; he may or may not have refinement of taste. A man of letters, 
on the contrary, is always a man of culture. He —_ literatare as 
a fine art. He ix saturated with the best thought of many minds, and 
to this absorption he may or may not add great originality of his own, 
James Russell Lowell and Henry W. Longfellow were men of letters 
as well as poets. Mr. Reginald de Ruyter, on the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Prodgers regards merely as a literary man; for though he has 
been successful on a few occasions, be has not that cultivation which 
would entitle him to be ranked as a man of letters. Professor Prod- 
gers would like to add as his individual opinion that a little genuine 
love of the best things that literature has produced, or is producing, 
must enter into the impul and the ition of the man of let- 
ters, In other words, that the historical sense, or the instincts of the 
student pure and — do not make a man any omens, in spite 
of ull the knowledge he may possess, the reading he may have accom- 
plished, or the power of correct judgments to which he may have at- 
tained. It is a love of the best things for the sake of the best thin 
which alone really cultivates bim. Tie who is most to be admired is 
the one who has the best things to say aad who says them in the best 





way. 

A Rearer.—As you do not wish to put your little boy in tronsers 
yet, the prettiest way to dress him is in kilte made of some heavy wash 
material, as dack, guste, piqué, etc. These kilts should have little 
trousers auderneath to match them, and loose shirt-waists made of flne 
white lawn or nuinsook trimmed with a double row of embroider 
down the front, with wide sailor collar and turn-back cuffs themed 
also with the embroidery. They are fastened around the waist with a 
Soomoeens 80 as to droop over the kilt. A small jacket of the 
same material as the kilt, and open in front, may be worn or can be 
fay ge with, as preferred. The colored tie should be in a loose bow 
in front, and a scarf may be worn around the waist. There is no new 
way of making sach kilts, but they are worn a little shorter than for- 
merly. Oil of roses and geranium are used for scenting underwear, 
linen, handkerchiefs, etc. 

B.—Samples of the fabrics mentioned were not enclosed. 

“No, 2."—Get ladies’ cloth of Nile-green shade for an evening cl: 
and make a full three-quarter-long circalar warmly lined with quilt 
silk. Have a large hood and neck-ruche of white chiffon as the trim- 
mine. Recent illustrations in the Bazan will give you an idea of 
Marie Antoinette styles. We have no cut patterns. Swan's-down is 
not now used. Instead is the inexpensive Thibet trimming of any 
color, or else white or black. 

M. B.—The skirt lining and interlining should run on a thread with 
the outvide goods. This is not invariably done by dressmakers, but 
there is always riek of pre ag Benge it is not done. 

M. E. G.—The biack satin skirt will look best with a chiffon waist 
or one of mirror velvet rather than silk for a bride on her weekly da 
athome. If something elegant is required, the waist should 
a short Louis Seize coat of brocade or of velvet with a vest of white 
satin richly embroidered, and an iuner vest of lace or chiffon spangled 
with silver or gold. For a calling or reception gown get green fancy 
velvet, or else green ladies’ cloth, with a coat basque of mirror velvet or 
of flowered silk opening on a vest of the cloth trimmed with 
white appliqué lace in lengthwise frills and in flat vines, It is said 
silk dresses will be very generally worn next year. 

G. M.—Make your biack velvet bodice as a short Louis Seize coat 
with a full vest and revers of white satin, and border the whole with 
aaa bands of mink fur. Put silver spangles on the vest if you 

ke. 

A. J.—Match the plush of your jacket for large sleeves, or elee have 
repped silk sleeves of the same color made with inch-wide tucks 
around the arm from armhole to elbow. Alpine walking hats are 
worn with morning, travelling, and bicycling suits. For your two- 
year-old girl have a large Granny bonnet of bengaline the color of ber 
cloak. im it with white lace and white ostric a 

A. P.—Your daughter should wear a high soft Pompadoar roll of 
hair drawn back her low forehead. Some small curves of hair 
may fall carelessly on the forehead. Arrange the back at the height 
most suited to the shape of her head. There is now no fixed rule in 
such matters except that what is must becoming is worn, whether 
high, medium, or low. 
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Heap-Scarr OF PERSIAN-FIGURED 
VELVET AND Lace 


For description see palteru-sheet Supplement 





SEPARATE Warst or SriK AND Mrrror VELver 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD 


4b ~ materials for fancy-work, when of 

the best, are really very expensive, and 
many persons with “ short purses ” find them 
selves unable to show forth their excellent 
taste because of the cost It has occurred to 
me that in preparing for Christmas giving it 
might be a fine idea to select for presents to 
industrious girls some of the beautiful artis- 
tic pieces blocked out for working that are 
offered at the better sort of fancy-work es 
tablishments. From five to fifty dollars is 
the price asked for some of the Berlin 
squares, with a corner or centre worked as 
a model for continuance, and with carefully 
selected wools and silks accompanying. I 
think such a gift would charm an enthusias- 
tic worker, whose own means have made the 
purchase unattainable, more than a trinket 
of the same money value. They tell me in 
the shops that the fancy for Berlin or can 
vas work rather grows than diminishes, and 
that chair seats, cushions, and screen panels 
are the articles which most favorably lend 
themselves to the use of the new-old hand 
decorated fabric, although there are other 
admirable uses for canvas coverings. The 
latest small piece of work of the kind was in 
a private view which Santa Claus most kind 
ly vouchsafed me of some things which will 
be more publicly seen on Christmas day. 
The article was an easel frame for a cabinet 
picture, and in place of the silk or linen usu 
ally covering the pasteboard, worsted-work 
was used, the ground or filling being done 
with light gray wool in sampler stitch. The 
pattern, of violets and their leaves, was work 
ed with silk. The canvas was cut and turn 
ed under at the oval centre opening, as silk 
would be don 

Some housekeepers fancy large and hand 
some pin-cushions,even though modern fash 
ion condemns their use. It is not too easy 
for eyes that time has unfocussed to find the 
right size of pin among a multitude in a tray 
without resorting to a burriec fumbling for 
glasses, and for such handicappcd women a 
generous pin-cushion with its easily found 
pins is a blessing. But as a concession to jin 
de siecle notions the old woman consents to 
have the broad cushion softly and flatly fill 
ed, instead of stuffed with cannon-ball firm 
ness, as it used to be in old times. 

The Berlin-work just mentioned comes in 
very satisfactorily as cover for such a pin- 
cushion for those persons not wedded to 
the idea that a cover must be white, adjust- 
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New Lance CoLiars. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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Reception Tormerre ror Stout Evperiy Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Louris XVI. CotiarR AND CUFF, AND 
Neck-Rucue or Lace anp Fur. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





BopicE TRIMMING OF RIBBON AND LACE. 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


able, and washable. It was once common, 
and it might be again, to work in small let- 
ters on the canvas a line or couplet in Berlin 
stitch, enclosed within a wreath or chaplet 
of flowers or leaves. ‘To X. Y. Z., from one 
who loves her,” is the legend on my great 
aunt’s big and faded pin-cushion, and the 
environment is, I blush to confess, an ar 
rangement of blue rose-buds. The edge 
to round or square needle-worked cushions 
may bea frill of ribbon of suitable color, or 
three strands of thick silver and silk cord 
loosely braided; or one row of heavy cord 
may cover the seam, with a large short tas- 
sel to match added to each corner if the 
cushion is square or oblong. If it is round 
the best finish is a wide ribbon box-pleated 
through the centre, and set on so that the 
upper part will stand up around the circle 
like a fence. 

A bag is one of the most acceptable of 
gifts, and of making bags there is no end, 
for a use can be found for every size, shape, 
and material in which they enter society or 
hide in closets. Among the latter the shoe 
bag and laundry-bag, the stocking and rag 
bags, are the most indispensable, and no 
housekeeper, unless oversupplied, regrets 
finding one of either among her holiday 
gifts. Brown linen, heavy duck, and bedtick- 
ing are the materials preferred for these 
homely bags, and such ornament as one 
feels like giving them is generally suggestive 
of their use. A scroll, or even a diagonal 
band, can be worked across a bag, and used 
as a ground for some appropriate motto. 
Students of Shakespeare can usually find a 
suitable motto for any article, even if its use 
be very humble. There is a fabric this year 
which is much liked for making into belt- 
bags. It is so heavily studded with jet as 
to look, although woven, almost like the jet 
crocheted work. 

An easily made and most useful bag to 
hang on a desk is made of two flat sides of 
pasteboard covered with yellowish hollands. 
A four-inch-broad ribbon is gathered upon 
three sides of each board, like a puff. The 
upper side is the opening, and strings of 
narrower ribbon are attached to the corners 
for hanging the bag. On one board is em- 
broidered, in letters the color of the ribbon, 
the words, ‘‘ For unanswered letters.” 

Another home-made desk convenience is 
a case for newspaper clippings. To make 
it, ome must procure half a dozen large 
cloth-lined envelopes, and have two eyelets 














punched in the lower edge of each. This can be done at 
the saddler’s if the home tool-chest does not contain a 
punch. Two covers, like book sides, are cut of stiff paste- 
board, and covered with figured silk or any material liked. 
The envelopes are held together by cord passing through 
the eyelets, and tied loosely enough to give room for the 
filling which will gradually accumulate in the envelopes. 
On the flap of each one may be written single words indi- 
cating their purpose—Politics, Science, etc.—or the index- 
ing may be left to the person who is to use the case. 
Holes are pierced in the cover, and handsome flat cut- 
steel buttons put over them, the eye being pushed into the 
hole, and the covers held in place by sewing each button 
across to the one on the other side with strong shoe 
thread. Of course the thread must pass through the holes 
in the envelope. The covers may fasten together at the 
top with ribbons, left long enough to tie. Ifa plain ma- 
terial is chosen, there is opportunity for painting or em- 
broidery or lettering on the covers. 

One of the little things that help to fill up at a fair is 





Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’seEventrne Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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a scissors-protector, which is a large cork, 
covered, except on one end, with red silk 
crochet-work. The points of the scissors 
are stuck into the cork when not in use, 
aud some confusion is spared in the 
work-box. 

At the “‘ Ladies’ Repository ” is shown 
a table centre with doilies to match, 
which even one inexpert at fine embroid- 
ery might readily achieve. The result is 
very elegant, too, and the same method 
might be applied to other articles. A 
square of linen is crossbarred with lines 
of Honiton braid, which is secured by a 
far-apart button-holing done with loose- 
ly twisted pink embyoidery silk. Under 
the braid the linen is cut away, leaving a 
lacelike transparency. The plain places 
between the intersections are about an 
inch of linen each, and are filled with a 
spidery covering of long stitches taken 
from edge to centre with pink silk. At 
the edge of the centre piece the ends of 
braid projecting from the crossed lines are 
joined together to form points or scallops. 
The oval or lozenge forms, if preferred, 
can be turned and sewed into a trefoil 
edge. 

The doilies are made in the same way, 
except that about three inches of linen is 
left plain in the centre of each. Centre 
piece and doilies may be made circular 
instead of square by regulating the situ- 
ation of the braid. It would be well be- 
fore basting on the latter to cut a paper 
pattern and draw lines upon it. This, if 
made of tissue-paper, can be tacked upon 
the linen, and afterward torn away from 
the stitehing. 

The latest suggestion for doilies comes 
from a Mexican lady, although it does 
not partake of the idea we associate with 
the delicate fancy-work of her country. 
The material is primarily a circle of fine 
linen, on the centre of which is secured 
a square of bolting-cloth, with the cor 
ners reaching to the button-holed edge of 
the linen. Tied into this same edge is 
an inch-wide fringe of heavy white silk. 
The four plain sections of linen are or- 
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Eventne Bopice with BEAD PAssEMENTERIE, AND EAGLE's 


FEeATHER F An. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Dinner Gown with Demi-Trat. 
For pattern and description see No. IL on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


namented by  stemless 
daisies worked with white 
floss-silk. The bolting 
cloth square is fastened to 
the linen, which is after 
ward cut away from be- 
hind it to leave the thin 
material transparent, To 
illustrate the variety pos- 
sible, the maker left some 
of the doilies with un- 
touched centres to allow 
the decoration of fine 
china plates to show. 
Others, which were in- 
tended for use upon glass 
plates, were beautifully 
painted with Parma vio- 
lets. It might be apropos 
here to mention a process 
that has been suggested 
for making painting on 
fabrics capable of being 
washed. A German art 
journal says that thin- 
ning oi] paints with a cer- 
tain mixture will render 
them water-proof. The 
formula is three ounces of 
turpentine, twelve drops 
of pure vinegar, six drops 
of lemon extract. Before 
the painted material is 
washed for the first time, 
it should be soaked in 
rain-water and sugar of 
lead, in the proportion of 
a teaspoonful of the latter 
to a gallon and a half of 
water. In painting upon 
bolting-cloth, blotting-pa- 
per should always be laid 
underneath to prevent the 
colors spreading on the 
fabric. 

Silk Yamp shades are 
pow made with oval pan- 
els of painted or embroid- 
ered bolting-cloth let in 
between the ribs, upon 
which ruffles of the silk 
or of lace are put on from 
the lower edge to the top 
with jabot effect. The 
introduction of the thin 
material allows more light 
to shine out from the 
lamp, and if that isan ob- 
jection a backing of sar- 
senet silk of the thinnest 
quality can be put back 
of the panels. 

Among the ornamental 
useful articles that per- 
sons fond of knitting can 
make at moments is a cov- 
er for a ball of twine or 
druggist’s cord, either of 
which is indispensable in 
a household. It is made 
of knitting-silk in scarlet 
and gray, or in any two 
distinct colors. Cast on 
forty stitches, and knit 





seven rows of each color alternately, till the 
strip is long enough to fit over the ball. Sew 
the piece together on the wrong side, gather 
one end, and sew on a flat bow of ribbon. 
Put in the ball of cord, first drawing the end 
of cord from the centre 


it a esmall ring covered with crochet-work. 
This is to allow the end of the cord to slip 
through. Strings of ribbon or a cord and 
tassels can be attached to the ring to hang 
the article up by The stitch used is the 
ordinary garter stitch, and the needles should 
be No. 14, unless the knitting is extremely 
tight, when a larger size will be required 

Young ladies who have brothers, or even 
friends who are not relations, at college may 
like to make 
shape of a tennis racket and ball in the col 
lege colors. The ball, as large as a small 
orange, is made of corded silk cut into melon- 
shaped pieces, and neatly sewed together. 
Secured to the ball, and partly resting upon 
it, is a racket made of two thicknesses of 
pasteloard, each covered with silk, and seam- 
ed together around the edge like a pocket 
pin-cushion. The handle is wound with silk 
at the end, and the broad part is covered 
with a lattice-work of straw-colored silk 
twist. The edge of the 
with pins, and the ball of course is stuffed 
with bran, or any filling that allows pins to 
be put in easily Both racket and ball can 
be fastened down upon a square of silk-cov 
ered paste board 

TACT. 
~ *Of all bad things with which men are curat 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst,” 
of all good things with which men (or wo- 
men) are blest a skilful tact must surely be 
the best 

While tact may certainly be cultivated to 
a great extent, made up 
without a bitof the much-to-be-desired qual 
ity. And they are almost always thoroughly 
uncomfortable people to meet. One of them 
was talking to a woman not long ago 

‘*It is impossible,” he averred, “ for any 
person to live in the country all the year 
round and not become hopelessly narrow 
and provincial. I have never known an ex- 
ception to the rule.” 

His companion made her home in the 
country from January Ist to December 31st 
The man was not ignorant of the fact; neither 
was he intentionally disagreeable. He simply 
lacked tact 

Said a tactless woman to a mother whose 
oldest daughter had just left home for a 
course at Smith College 

If 1 had ten daughters, not one should 
ever go away from me to be educated. A 
girl is never as sweet and innocent and un- 
affected after the first term at a fashionable 
boarding-school. It rubs the bloom and 
down off the peach.” 

Then, arrested by the expression on the 
mother’s face, she exclaimed My dear Mrs. 
B——, I had really forgotten that your Alice 
is at Smith! Do pardon me! That is al- 
ways my trouble—I say just what I believe, 
without thinking of consequences.” 

Tact is more than wit, beauty, or wealth, 
the secret of true popularity She who 
never offends by word, look, or action must 
perforce be an agreeable companion. She 
never allows those with whom she is talking 


some persons are 


to become embarrassed, and manages to bring 


out what is best in every one. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SWRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It auothes the child, softens the gums, allnays 


all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Ado,) 


DON'T WORRY YOURSELF 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con- 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. 
Don't ose solid preparations Jufant Health We a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company,N.Y 
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Grace 


To the wearer—and health 
—and comfort—and wear 
If W. B. Corsets do not fit 
with perfect ease RETURN 
THEM, and money cheer- 
fully refunded 

4, 5 and 6 hook clasps 
Short, medium, long and 
extra long waist. 
Price, 1.00 to 85.00 per pair. Insist on having 
W. B. Corsets, at all dealers. 


Draw the upper | 
part of the knitted piece up, and sew upon | 





pin-cushions for them in the | 


HARPER’S 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—- World’s Fair. 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of- Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum, orany otheradulterant 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


| Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 
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A Perfect Complexion 


Assured by Using 


‘“ CH ARM AN 99 Turkish Wonder 


Balm and Soap. 


Absolutely harmless. Guaranteed to 
remove breck a pimples, black- 
or money refunded. 
Used for c ‘Entures in Turk and through- 
‘ ut the continent. ches k irritation 
\, from eezema ef once It renders the 
skin smooth and velvety and gives a 
co me plexion. 


Net 
ecoametic, but composed of baste 
and balme, Price, Baim, @1; Soap, 

» @1. Sent free by mail. Should be 
used together for best results. Re 
>, » 


mit by Postal or Express Order or 

Registered Letter. Send stamp for 

irc cular Importers and sole agents 
S 


TU RKISH BALM €0,, 19 Union Square, N. Y. 
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‘The New = 


Mohair Skirt 

















Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 


" Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from vour dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
Piece of any color 


Manufactured by 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 


BREAKFAST-— SUPPER. 


Evers’ Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


‘An Entirely New Fabric. 


{Adp.} | 


INTERLINED CRINOLINE, in Black, 


| White, and Slate is the only Stitched Interlining. 
+ Compare it with others. All Dry-goods Dealers. 


Excelsior Quilting Go., New York 





A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 


pp enomeers 
5" 
Ee 
+e 
| eee 
SIENEN NEN eRe MEME Me MeN Nt 


BAZAR 


Stern Bro 


direct attention to their 


Imported Novelties 
Ladies’ 
Neckwear 


consisting of 
Ostrich Trimmed 


Chiffon Boas 

and Collarettes 

Fancy Silk, Lace, 

Jet and Pearl Trimmed 
Chiffon Blouses. 

Real Duchesse. Applique, 
Point Renaissance and Venise 


Lace Collars. 


And a choice assortment of 
Real Duchesse and Point Lace 


Handkerchiefs 


for 


Holiday Gifts. 


West 23d St. 


HUsAsAAAAAwAS 


o Hygienic Underwear Co., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


sett eas £323 











will please mention the Bazar | 


when answering advertise- 


ments contained therein. 
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REE BEAUTY = 


B_ For a Postal Card pe 


Vor. XXVIIL., No, 51. 


Don’t be backward 
about saying 
“1 don’t want it” 


when the clerk tells you that some 
other kind is just as good as the 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT 
BINDING 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples showing labels and mate- 
rials to the S. 
York City. 


H, & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 


Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 


+ iat IN+ 


heonls 





Ope rless \n 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 2 


Amolin Powder 


2 (A new coal-tar product.) 


Th Onl odorless, healthful, harmless, 

ec y and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 

A New soothing, healing antiseptic 

for scalding, chafing, and all 

skin irritations of Infants or 


| 
Remedy sin in | 














Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. 








Shields and powder at al! notion « 
keep the powder. 
mailed for He. 


ounters. All druggists 
Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N. _— 








An important 
trifle — The 
DeLONG Patent 
Hook and Eye 
and trifles make 
perfection. 








Your name and address on a postal, mailed to 
Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich., will bring 
re afree sample of Wright's Antiseptic Myrr 
ooth Soap. It gives beautiful white teeth, heals 
sore gums, and imparts a delighttul and refresh- 
ing taste tothe mouth. No soapy taste. Take no 
substitute. Put up in elegant china boxes, and in 
decorated tin boxes for travelers. Large box sent for 
25c. in stamps, which includes a complete edition of 





Webster's Pocket Dictionary and Guide to Spelling. 





See that 


hump? 


Richardson 
a Peleoa Bees. 
Philadelphia. 











LADIES WHO VALUE 
SD cxfnetcomptenton mast wo Tomeaty Few 





It produces a soft and beautiful skin, 








In Buying ‘a Piano or an Organ 


instr r 


do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
imgeve ements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 








Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. 


Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 
Catalogues and full information sent free. 


Masons Hamlin 





BATH 


BOOK FREE 


All about taking a Turk- 
ish and Russian Bath at 
home—How to drive colds 
away—How to enjoy lux- 
urious cleanliness—How 
to keep well—Just drop a 


postal card to 
Mayor, Lane & Co., New York City. 


Se a 







































DECEMBER 21, 1896. 


500 
Different 
Styles 





Registered Trade-mark. 
in Pure Linen 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


‘at 25¢. 50C. 75c., $1, $1.25, 
$1.50, $2, and up to $25 each 
are offered you for choice at 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


Also large assortments of | 
whatever is desirable in Pure | 
Linen Handkerchiefs (hemmed, | 
hemstitched, initialled, etc.), for 
men, women, and children. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West Twenty-third Street, 
(Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel.) 
New York. 
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Cor opyright, 1 1894, by THE KNAPP Co., N. Y. 


GOWNS. || 


SM A oe By purchasing on | 
any news-stand a 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by cmnans 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 
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LACES. 


Duchesse, Honiton, and Point 
Venise Collars. 





Novelties in 


s ’ 
Ladies 

Chiffon Fichus and Boas, 
Feather Boas and Capes. 





Emb’d Handkerchiefs. 
Plain, Initial, and Lace - Trimmed 
Handkerchiefs. 


—r- 


150 English Umbrellas 


at $3.25 
Proadovary KH 1916 ét. 
NEW YORK. 











uard Well Your 





Neckwear. 


. | Midzuame, or Japanese Rice 
Children’s Feet, | candy, is a Adlieions andl whale 
| some confection. 

It is a great favorite with the 
ladies, and it deserves to be. It 
is the genuine article—our own 
importation. 

The more Midzuame you eat 
the more Midzuame you want. 

It is packed in pretty Japanese 
pound boxes. 


| For no part of their body is so sus : 
ceptible to danger. Our Hygienic | 
Shoe does this perfectly. 
Repels dampness. 
Keeps the foot dry and warm. 
At the same time, is light, neat and | 
| trim, constituting a model shoe for 
winter wear. 
| $2.35 to $3.75 as to size. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the best 
things for children, free for |, cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


C By mail, postage paid, for 50c¢. per pound 
box. Stamps accepted. Send for “‘ Ori- 
ental Light Bearers” and Vantine’s Tea 








me ~~ yw a & Co., 
77-879 Broadway, New York. 

saul URCHASING Ref- CY CL SP 
aT SSES CONKLIN & ARTHUR R E M | NGT 0 N of excellence. Free Comlenee. 


| § Kast 42d St., Room 6, New York City, | REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 











/ What Lillian Russell Says 


ABOUT 


FIBRE CHAMOIS: 


318 West 77th Street, 
New York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 


Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Ave. 
Gentlemen,—Kind!y make up for me the gown 


1 selected yesterday, using as you suggested the 





Fibre Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the 
skirt and sleeves to give them that very stylish and 
bouffant effect. I find that the moreen petticoat 
does not give half the style that the genuine Fibre 
Chamois does, so naturally use nothing but the 
genuine goods. The imitations of this particular 
article | have found to be worse than useless. 


Truly yours, 





Signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 


210 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York 


New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., 
Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago 


from Miss Lillian Russell, which we think may be of service 











to you. Yours truly, 
Signed REDFERN. 
PRIESTLEY’S 7 An idealized Oe atte ee 
ah Henrietta eat 
Silk-Warp “ , realized. DEAFYESS 
The genuine has the gates 
= Aca a Src veac rr MeN Ss cya 
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PERMANENT. 


“TIAVE YOU GOT A PREMANENT PosrTiIon, JawLey?”’ 
‘Lrumx so. Saie & Co. SAVE EMPLOYED ME To COLLECT 
YOUR AccOoUNT WITH Tuxm.” 


HIS REASON 
Dime Museum Manacnn (to his lecturer). “Confound it, Windbagger, 
what possessed you to pick a quarrel with the living skeletou and pound 
the poor fellow as you did?” 
Leorvace. “ Well, I'll tell you, Colonel; IT used to be in the minatrel 
basiness, and an uncontrollable impulse came over me to rattle the bones 


nce more 
a 


“ Daweon is in a dreadfn) dilemma, poor fellow !” 
“ What l# his trouble 7” 
* He snores so luudly be can't sleep.” 


—_——- 
m\ ated 
Ub peg 


—_— 


WRAY at  — 


BRACING 


A HOPELESS CASE. 

“The time has come for me to speak." 

Richard Makeweigh tarned and faced the young girl who but a short 
time previous had consented to be his, while his tace, pale and deter- 
mined, showed that he had at last arrived at a resolution which nothing 
could alter 

* Yea, Mabel,” he sald, moving slightly nearer on the Louis XV. conch 
which had been a gift from her father on the day that she had consented 
to give up bloomers, “the time has come when it will no longer dv to 
remain silent. I must see your father at onée, and tell 
him of my great and abworbing love for you, and how 
it has grown slowly but so surely during the happy 
months that I have been calling upon you, Although 
by a atrange combination of circumstances I have 
never seen him, I feel sare he is a man who will listen 
to reason. It is, however, almost needless to tell you , 
that it is of the utmost importance that I approach Mla 
him in the right way You mast therefore give me 
some Indication of his character, something that will 
be a guide to a proper understanding of him. Al! I 
have it,” he exclaimed, his eye visibly brightening 
“Show me bis picture. I can tell more from it than 
from anything else.’ 

“You are right, dear,” sald bis companion, as she 
went to a cabinet in the far corner of the room and 
extracted one from a group of photographs. ‘* Here,” 
she continued, handing it to him, “ is an excellent pic- 
ture of papa.” 

As hetook the card and gazed at it, the young man 
uttered an involuntary exclamation of horror, And 
then, allowing it to drop from his nerveless fingers, 
and throwing himeelf iuto the vearest chair, he mur- 
maured, brokenly: “Oh! why did lnot know? Alas! 
all ia lost. There is no help from that quarter.” 

“No help?” repeated the other, throwing her arms 
around his neck with a look of the deepest concern. 
** Dearest, what can you mean 7?” 

“T mean this,” replied her lover, burying his face in 
his hands in the very hopelessness of his newly found 
despair: * My darting, | met that man only last week 
in the emoking-car of the Boston express, and I re- 
fused to play whist with him.’ 





Tom Masson. 
ee 


Pat. “ Hello, Mike, oi hear yez have a noo job?” 
Mrixe. “ Shure I have, Pat 
Par. “ And how are they 
Mixes. * Everyleuly’s sick 
Par. “Aye, aye! That's too bad, man!" 


ll up yare way?” 





Mixes. “ Oh no; I'm workin’ at Bellevue.” 
———E 
“See that man over there? His face is so fearfully 
mnely it is t difficult to belleve that his ancestry 
aprang v 
lad that If his ancestors were as 
j id-looking as he is, [ should think the monkey 
would have sprung from them.” 
——— 


Panson. *‘ [married Smithers to his first wife, and he 
gave me 850. When | married him to his second, he 
gave me $5. 

Wieerrs. “He knew more about matrimony the 
second time, I guess.” 


<a 


*“* What is it, love—why are you 80 cold 7?” 

“You are too businesslike, Heury. Your last let- 
ter—” 

“ Was a0 impaesioned that—” 

“Yer, I know; bat you dictated it to your type- 
writer.’ 
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SANTA CLAUS’S MISTAKE. 
I met a battered, tattered man last week. 
His brow was wrinkled and his manner meek. 
His poor old beard was tousled, and "twas clear to me 
A part of it was missing. I could bee 
Where hair in bunches had been rooted out, 
His back, he said, felt juet as if the knout 
Had welted it, and belted it, 
And boys with snowballs iced had pelted it, 
His aching head, 
He said, 
Once full of wit, 
Was nigh to split, 
So thoroughly "twas wracked with pain; 
And his old hor I doubt they'll e’er be straight aguin, 
His robe was ripped, of every button stripped ; 
Round to his spinal cord his vest had slipped, 
And his soft furry cap 
Was in a dreadful hap. 
“Dear me!" said I as he went by— 
He seemed familiar to my eye. 
“ Dear Santa, this cannot be you I see?” 
* Alas!” said he, “it's me! 
I can't deny 
That this is I!” 
“But what has brought you to this sad estate?” I cried. 
“My wife,” said Santa, and the old man sighed. 
“She thought me overworked last year, you know, 
And se 
This year I took a rest, and for my gifts relied 
Upon the city shops; but when I tried 
To go about 
And pick them out, 
The season's rush was at its height, 
And hence my plight. 
At Berkine’s on Plaza Square 
I lost my pack, and half my hair. 
A crowd of shoppers down at Union Place 
Broke seven ribs and finished up my face. 
While waiting for my change at Binks & Jones’ 
I lost this ear and strained my ankle bones; 
And in the Toy Emporium of Smith & Black 
Sustained a compound fracture of my back. 
That's what I get for dropping work— 
The povishment perhaps of him who'd shirk; 
And yet I think thet I deserved a rest.” 
“TI think so too,” said I; “but it mast be confessed 
You made one error, Santa Claus, 
And that of all your woe has been the cause, 
The man hath never lived with strength to shop. 
Leave that to woman, and next time you drop 
Toy-making and upon the stores rely, 
Send Mrs. Claus abroad and let her try. 
Your punishment was not because you wished to shirk, 
But that, weak man, you tried stroug woman's work.” 


WEATHER. 


THAT OLD, OLD TRIAL. 
“ Gad, Jarley, that neck-tie you have on is out of sight.” 
* 1] wich it was; it’s one my wife bought.” 


—_~.—— 
Lirrie Mas. Newser (fearfully). “Oh, dear me! I wonder what 
can be the matter with this cake ?” 


Huseann (caytiously). * It is a trifle heavy, that is a fact.” 


Lrrrin Mus. New unter (sobbingly). * It is as heavy as le-le-lead, and I 
pu-put in plenty of ruli-ruh-raisius to raise it, tut-too!” 
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CHAWLEY COWES RECEIVES A NOVELTY AT CHRISTMAS. 


HOW IT ENDED. 

“The kind of a girl we want is this.” Von Blumer assumed the flercest 
look he was capable of, turned slightly, took his half-smoked cigar from 
his mouth, and made an »ppropriate and decisive stage gesture. “ I want 
you to listen attentively,” he contmued, * for unless you can fulfil all the 
requirements that I shall place before you it would be entirely useless for 
= to attempt living with us. The result would be alike disastyous for 

th of us. At the end of a week you would be obliged to look for an- 
other place, and we would be put to the trouble of getting another girl. 
I have merely glanced at your references, but until I have personally in- 
vestigated them I will assume that they are all right. Should they not 
be so, of course you would not be considered fora moment. Now with re- 
gard to your duties. First on the list of our requirements I will place 
peatness. In this yoy you must be above the faintest criticism. We 
shall expect you to stirring at five o'clock, and my meals must be 
served on the minute. I shall expect you at all times to be quiet and re- 
spectful in your manner, and it is absolutely essentiul that your move- 
ments be rapid. A slow poke is above all things my especial abhorrence. 
You will be required to cook, wash, wait on the table, and take care of 
the baby. In your odd moments my wife will expect you to assist in the 
sewing. I may say to you that my family is not an ordinary one. While 
you will be expected to be on hand at all times, we shall of course give 
you a good home, and you will be surrounded by a highly moral atmos- 
phere. There!” And Von Blumer, after delivering himeelf of the above 
address before the pier-glass in his front parlor, immediately went down 
to the agency, and promptly and in silence engaged the first servant that 
was presented, 

Sur. “ What a beautiful salad-bowl! It would look well on our table, 
would not it?” 

He. * It would look very well indeed, but it is too expensive for us.” 

Sun. “ We might club together and buy it for a Christmas present to 
each other, oN ; 

“What do you think of these trousers, Parker ?” 

“Simply deafening, my dear boy.” 

qaenieinm 

Unorr Bou. “ What are you going to be when you become a man, 
Tommy ?” 

Toumy. “I'm going to be a soldier, ‘cos then I can fight all I want to 
without being spanked for it.” 

: —e—— 

“Oh dear, oh dear! I don't know what to do,” cried Mra Jones, 
* Here dear old Jones has been captured hy brigands in Italy. They've 
sent me his right ear, with a message saying that upon receipt of 5000 
francs they will send me the other!” 

quren@paseu 

“It is claimed by the complainant that you assaulted him,” said the 
judge. 

“He lies, your Honor. I never touched him. Parker and Willoughby 
picked him up and carried him to the pump. All 1 did was to work 
the pump-bandle,” 
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A STREET IN NEW YORK IN THE NEAR FUTURE OF THE GOLF-CRAZE COSTUMES. 























SUPPLEMENT a 


BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 


HAT are the best colors to choose? 

\ It has always been considered that the 
bride’s dress at the wedding was the one cos- 
tume upon which all thought and care should 
be lavished; but in reality the bridemaids’ 
gowns play a very important part in the ar- 

tistic and brilliant effect of the bridal party, 

and, furthermore, either enhance or detract 
from the beauty of the bride’s gown itself. 

Not everybody realizes this, and it is often re- 

marked that it is really strange a bridal cor- 
tege does not look more brilliant when gor- 

geous materials are used and pretty girls act 
as bridemaids. 

Very rarely now do the bridemaids wear 
veils. At one time it was quite a fad that 
they should wear tulle veils, not so long as 
the bride’s, but still long enough to hang in 
folds below the waist. As white relieved by 
some color is white all the same, and chosen 
for the gowns with which the veils were to be 
worn, the effect, while extremely pretty, de- 
tracted very se riously from the bride’s cos- 
tume, also of white with a white veil. It is 
now considered a part of every dressmaker’s 
duty to try and make the bridemaids’ dresses 
distinctive but yet harmonious. It is some- 
what like a good accompanyist who loses 
himself or herself in the desire to make the 
singer show his or her best powers. The part 
of an accompanyist is apparently a humble 
one, and bridemaids are mere accessories, 
maids in waiting, as it were, whose duty it is 
to lose themselves and merge their identity 
as part of. a brilliant picture in which the 
bride and groom are the central figures. 

For this reason white gowns in any mate- 
rial are not often chosen; and if they are, are 
so trimmed and the hats so made of darker 
color that the idea of all white is entirely lost. 
The bridemaids at the Vanderbilt-Marlbor- 
ough wedding, that wonderful wedding peo- 
ple will never tire talking about, wore white 
satin gowns; but there were belts of light 
blue, many streaming ribbons of light blue, 
and the hats were of dark blue velvet trimmed 
with light blue. The satin itself was of such 
a creamy shade that it hardly looked like 
white, and was really a contrast to the color 
of the bride’s gown. 

At the Whitney. Paget wedding, which was 
also a most beautiful affair, the bridemaids’ 
gowns were exquisite, and yet the effect of 
the whole party was not satisfactory. The 
gowns were not alike, and the medley of 
colors was not harmonious at all, although 
each bridemaid was in herself a very smart 
figure. In so large a church as St. Thomas 
it needs a lot of color to make very much ef- 
fect, and in the chancel two gowns of yel- 
low, two gowns of blue, and two gowns of 
pink simply stood ont without giving any 
apparent reason for being there. 

The prettiest weddings, that is, from an 
effective point of view, are those where the 
bridemaids’ gowns are either of pink, yel- 
low, or green. Pink is, above all things, the 
most effective; and just as a pink evening 
gown will always be noticeable in a ballroom, 
so a bridemaid’s gown of pink’ seems to 
stand out more than the other colors. Last 
spring there was a beautiful wedding cele- 
brated at St. George's Church, where the 
bridemaids wore rose-pink gowns, immense 
hats trimmed with pink feathers, and carried 
huge bouquets of pink roses. The bride's 
gown, surrounded with this mass of pink, 
showed every line and fold to advantage, and 
against the decorations of palms the whole 
picture was as soft, and yet brilliant at the 
same time, as could possibly have been im- 
agined 

Satin, which is just now very much in fa- 
vor, is a charming material for a bridemaid’s 
gown, and is not necessarily expensive. Yel- 
(Continued on page 1060.) 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Copyricht, 


1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cia'ti. 


Every lot of Ivory Soap is carefully ana- 
lyzed, and comparisons are made with 
analyses of the popular castile and toilet 
soaps. Ivory Soap contains less of im- 
purities, less of free alkali and more real 
soap than any of them; that is why it 
can be used without injury to the rose leaf 
skin of the baby, to the sheerest of linens 
or to the daintiest of laces. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 
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>That Delicious Flavor 


‘ which you relish so much in Soups served in the best Cafés, can be secured at home, 
y using 


Sairacto BEEF. 


Tt gives to Soups a zest and flavor mie in no other way. ¢ can make 
delicious Bouillon or clear Beef Soup with Armour’s Extract, t, boiling x... and a pinch of 
salt. Nothing simpler. Send for our book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles” —mailed ir: 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
“Honor to Vin Mariani, that 


admirable wine, which so often 
has restored my strength.” 


Charles Gounod. 


At Deveorsts & Fanrcy Grocers. Avorn Svnerrrvrions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 

of Celebrities. 
MARIANI & <2; 


Pants: 41 Boulevard rma 


ext 15th St., New Youre. 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford 
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UNEQUALED FOR 


SMOOTHNESS, DELAC & flavoRCO0D70 Fal & GOOD 10 DRINK. d 


WAITER BAKER & (0S. VANILIA CHOCOLATE... 
Bewartoriminanons i 
“SAMPLE SENT ON RECEIPT OFA 2°! STAMP TO COVER POSTAG 
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Miss Emma M. Hooper There is no neni | 


on the market but - - 


Hair Cloth 


that is stiff and yet 
elastic and resilient. 


American Hair Cloth Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INV 





Says about the latest skirt: “The 
flare effect, however, requires that 
STIFF interlining from ten to 
fifteen inches all around.” 








If you cannot obtain our goods, 
write us. 

Our Samples for interlining 
come to you upon application. 
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The o awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


VELO 


TOILET POWDER — CEX. F*A'W, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY. 
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Foon ry 
,»|And Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA So4P and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis- 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 
of the mucous membrane, or too free or offensive 
perspiration, it has proved most grateful. 

CuTiIcuRA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath, ers nursery. 








American noonaoess (he werd y English and 

F. Newsery & Sons, tg ing ‘prin = Fg 4 British d depot: 

Dave & Ouse, Cons, Sole Props Boson, U8 a, 
First Prize: One Columbia Bicycle ($100) 


and $250 in cash. 


Second Prize : One Columbia Bicycle ($100) 
and $100 in cash. 


Third Prize: One Columbia Bicycle ($100) 
and $504 “in cash. 


Fourth Prize : One Columbia Bloyole ($100). 





We desire posters to advertise Colum- 


bia Bicycles—to make 
acquainted with the 
ing them. 

Therefore = want the best posters 
art can ly, and so offer prizes 
that shoal tempt earnest effort. 


Artists, Nthograghess, printers, every- 
body can compete. Full particu- 
lars in ar. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAKERS OF COLUMBIA BICYTOLES 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Artistic Effects, 


in watches for shoulder 
or belt wear. 


Charming Shad- 
ings in enamel 
for eveningi. 
gowns— 


light blue, pink, 
white or crim- 
son. 


= prorle better 
elight of rid- 
















POPULAR PRICES. 
Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 


The Waterbury Watch Co. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Send for our Catalogue No. 34. 


~ STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand Upright and 

uare Pianos, all warranted ted like w- new 

anos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 








FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS | 





ALWAYS AN ACCEPTADLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Mail orders receive prompt ard careful attention, 


FREE. Gpricion 


togive you a“Luorp” 
Pat. Case with your 
eyeglass to prevent 
its breaking. 











Paper Citppings YowghNg and acquaint- 
ances names. a thew rticulars tor 
stamp. News jug Co., Dev't DL 208 W. 129th St., N. ¥. 
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SUPPLEMEN1 HARPER’S BAZAR 

































BANQU#T-HALL OR COUNCIL-CHAMBER. 
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L - sa 2 ‘ cieiapareincedl 
\ WESTERN FRONT AND DEER PARK, CHAMBER IN OLDER PART OF HOUSEK—SUPPOSED TO 
WHICH EXTENDED TO THE RIVEK. HAVE BEEN OCCUPIED BY COL. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

















SOUTH AND EAST FRONTS. 
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| BEST ROOM OR DRAWING-ROOM. PRINCIPAL CHAMBER. 


THE OLD PHILIPSBURGH MANOR-HOUSE AT YONKERS.—[See Pace 1046.) 








low satin makes up very well. There is no 
need of using lace, for folds of the same ma- | 
terial will trim it satisfactorily, and the very | 
newest models in French skirts are trimmed | 
with five bias folds of the same. At this | 
time of the year straw hats, of course, are out | 
of the question, and an odd fad is to have a 
black velvet hat with the brim faced with 
light yellow and trimmed with light yellow | 
ostrich plumes Strange as it nay seem, 
there are very few girls to whom yellow of 
just the right shade is unbecoming, which 
fact makes it a most desirable color for 
bridemaids when blonde and brunette have 
to dress alike. The touoh of black in the hat 
may be objected to by some people, but it 
will be found to give a certain relief to the 
all-yellow A golden-brown is sometimes 
used instead of the black, and is certainly ex 
tremely pretty 

Some exceedingly smart bridemaids’ 
gowns, which in themselves are pretty, are 
made of white cloth or cgmel’s-hair serge, 
with short jacket very much braided. Big 
hats of black velvet with white plumes and 
immense muffs make such costumes look ex- 
tremely picturesque, but as yet they have 
only been attempted in one or two instances, 
for many people think them somewhat the- 
atrical. It is the fashion still to have a maid 
of honor; she walks alone up the aisle, but 
comes down with the best man, evidently 
much to the relief of the latter, who general- 
ly has a most depressed air if he walks down 
alone. The maid of honor’s gown differs a 
little from that of the bridemaid’s, but should 
be of the same color, for having it in an en 
tirely different color is never satisfactory,and | 
always makes it extremely ineffective. 

Bouquets add greatly to the beauty of the 
bridemaids’ costumes. It has been attempt 
ed two or three times to have them carry, in- 
stead of parasols, Directoire canes, or even 
Prayer-books, but the general verdict is that 
the flowers are best of anything, and give a 
finish and touch to the costumes that nothing 
elxe can give. Roses, or orchids if expense 
is no object, are of course, superb, but there 
are other flowers which cost much less and 
look well. In everything pertaining to these 
gowns taste and trouble will produce more 
desirable results than expenditure of money 
recklessly, and a point for consideration is 
that it is by no means an easy thing for every 
girl to provide an elaborate gown, much as 
she may wish to accept the inv itation to act 
as bridemaid to her friend, and there are few 
brides who find it convenient or possible to 
present the bridemaids with their costumes. 


#™( Continued from page 1057.) | 


AN EXTRAVAGANT ECONOMY. 
\ 7 HILE it is well to economize by mak 

ing old clothes last a long time, still 
there isa kind of economy tbat is folly. It 
is possible to waste time in saving material. 
Some people who have no specific work can 
afford to do this; others cannot. This kind 
of wasteful economy is often spent upon old 
stockings that are darned over and over un 
til they are a torture to tender feet and un- 
sightly to behold. That holes in stockings 
should be mended to a reasonable extent is 
true, but to persist in spending valuable 
hours in repairing hose whose entire feet 
are formed of darns seems foolish and waste- | 
ful. At best they can be worn but a day or 
two before the worn material will again give 
way and a new rent will appear. And yet 
many women persist in saving money (as 
they fondly imagine) by just this means. 
Good cotton stockings can be bought at the 
rate of three pairs fora dollar. If one’s time 
is worth anything it is too valuable to spend 
hours a week in darning outworn stockings 
that are fit only for the rag-bag 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A Good is one of the best books 

Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 

The 

Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c, ) 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

thema. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 


A Complete Almanac,Tables, & 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Plowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 530). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hodson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


Contents. 
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Iron Bedsteads 
> 


in Unique 

Designs. 
These bedsteads add beauty and § 
cheerfulness to the bedchamber, 
and are comfortable, cleanly, 
elegant and economical. 

Catalogues and price list on request. 
HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 East 15th St., NEW YORK. ‘ 
ENGLAND—Lowpon, Bramincuam. ‘ 
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'Coachmen’s Out 


Importer and Maker of RICH FU RS 


24 E. 23rd St., Madison Square, South, N. Y. 
Sealskin Coats and Jackets, 
Persian-Lamb Jackets, 


Sealskin Capes, trimmed with Chinchilla, 


BROAD-TAIL SABLES, AND IMPERIAL ERMINE. 
Collarettes and Marie Antoinette Collars, very “‘chic” in design, of Persian 
Lamb, Mink, Stowe Marten, Hudson Bay and Russian Sables. 

Imported Cloaks and Wraps for Carriage and the Opera. 


fits, Capes, Collars, and Gloves. 
WHOLESALE 


DEPARTMENT. 


Skins and Trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 


Telephone 656—18th. 





modern rider. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &Cc° 
“Rance 
On White China. 


govilan d & 


Limoges 2 


On Decorated China 
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Are made in the largest and 





best equipped bicycle factory in the world. 


It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 


We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
plant in the world—buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make ong part 
under our own roof—hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? ur catalogue is free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Ind., U. S. A. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s: 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


People shudder 
when a woman 
passes, leaving be- 
hind an = atmos- 
phere laden with 
the odor of infe- 
rior perfume. The 
original delicacy of 
the flower it is 
made to represent 
soon fades, leav- 
ing the heavy, suf- 
focating odor of 
musk,which forms 
the base of all 
cheap perfumes. 


have been the 


choice, par excel- 
lence, of the élite 
in Europe for a 
century. 
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Nirvana 


Perfumes 
In Twelve 
Exquisite Odors, 
Delicate, 


Lasting. 
§ Made by 
WM. RIEGER, 
Frankfurt-on-the- Main. 
Ask for it at all first-class 
drug and dry goods stores 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Sole Agents, Chicago, IIs. 
Use Win. Rieger’s Transparent Crystal Soap. 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10% and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales moro than 6,000,000 boxes. 














